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SERIES INTRODUCTION 



The nature and purpose of education in the workplace has been the subject 
of much debate in Australia in recent years. While the vagaries of local and 
international competition have led many firms to reconsider the role of 
their workforce and the training requirements this entails, governments 
have been equally keen to adapt existing education systems to the per- 
ceived needs of industry. Leading union bodies have been distinguished in 
this debate by their pro-active role, outlining the path by which a recon- 
structed industrial climate can win the nation a new place in the world 
economy. 

The series of monographs of which this volume is a part explores the 
approaches to learning currently modeled within industry. In the process 
the question inevitably arises as to whether existing orientations and 
practices are in the best intcrestsof the various stakeholders in the workplace. 

The arguments developed in these monographs address themselves 
to a range of contemporary issues in industrial education. To date, prevail- 
ing approaches have rested upon narrow, instrumentalist notions of learn- 
ing; in their different ways, the writers have set out to challenge this 
orthodoxy. In doing so, they highlight the silences — on questions of gender, 
class or ethnicity — that underpin the behavourist outlook still dominant in 
the world of training. 

In preparing this series of monographs, the course team has sought to 
address issues that are of fundamental concern to those involved in the 
complex and demanding field of workplace learning. It is hoped that, in its 
own modest way, the pedagogy we have developed can serve to exemplify 
a different notion of what industrial education might become. 
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SECTION 1 


ADULT VOCATIO 
A SOCIAL CONT 


NA 
EXl 


, EDUCATION IN 



In order to capture its nature and role, adult vocational education must be 
understood in the broader context of education as a whole. As one of the 
major forces which shapes the way in which any society is maintained and 
transformed, education permeates all of the primary societal institutions 
including government, the economy, schooling, work, religion, sports, 
community and family life. Arrangements for learning are created and 
administered by most societal institutions for the precise reason that 
education has a profound influence on the maintenance and development 
of the forms of life of a society. This influence tends to be overlooked in a 
narrow, conventional view in which education is seen as a configuration of 
arrangements where selected individuals learn specified things for a par- 
ticular purpose, without the societal viewpoint that accommodates the 
interconnectedness of various societal institutions and their functions. 

Recently, a growing awareness of the enormity of social change and 
its implications — seen by many as a state of crisis— has resulted in a re- 
examination of education's social functions. The rootsof the social crisisare 
believed to be within the present-day culture, in which power and money 
have attained a disproportionately high value in society while other values 
such as »olidarity, reverence, honesty, integrity and charity have been 
significantly displaced in the minds and hearts of humankind. Evidence of 
this cultural imbalance can be seen in the contemporary arrangement of 
societal institutions in terms of their relative influence: the state and the 
economy (representing power and money) have eclipsed those institutions 
associated with moral and aesthetic values such as the family, religion and 
thecommunity (Gibson 1986; Little in press). Further evidence is to be seen 
in the diverse manifestations of pathologies in human action where, in the 
drive to acquire material success and to achieve power over others, or as 
expressions of frustration in these pursuits, people engage in illegal, 
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immoral and inhumane acts including violence to themselves, to other 
people, to animals and to the environment. The concern here is that 
education has acquiesced to the role of perpetuating in an unquestioning 
fashion the current hierarchy of social values. 

Society can be understood as having two functions: to produce the 
necessities of life (goods and services) through the insti tutions of work and 
government; and to foster humane, just and equitable social arrangements 
through such institutions as the school, family and church (Kosik 1976). An 
example of the crisis in contemporary industrialised societies is their 
overemphasis on producing goods and services at the expense of their fair 
and just distribution. While it is readily accepted that social change is 
inevitable, the great challenge in education is to facilitate that change in a 
desirable direction as opposed to accepting whatever change occurs, or 
trying to resist the inevitable. An approach to education that recognises the 
nature of the social crisis and the potential of society's members to influence 
the direction of social change is critical education. To some extent, the dis- 
cussion on adult learning that follows should be viewed in the context of 
critical education— in other words, in the light of facilitating development 
of human capability to influence social change in accordance with the goal 
of a more fair, just and humane society. 

Viewed from a critical perspective, established institutions in con- 
temporary Western industrialised societies promote widespread public 
acceptance and perpetuation of the prevailing worldview with its over- 
emphasis on efficiency of production. This preoccupation has become 
entrenched in our societies as established cultural tradition. The values 
associated with this tradition foster a societal condition in which an imbalance 
in human values and priorities, notably a pre-eminence of instrumental 
reason, has aeated disparities in human relationships and inequities in 
material and social wellbeing. So far in itshistory, the tendency in education 
has been to.place primary emphasis on individual learning that ensures the 
maintenance of existing formsof societal life, while failing to encourage the 
human potential that would nurture the advancement of society along 
humane and equitable lines. 

In contemporary society, where the motivating force of money and 
power lies at the heart of established cultural tradition, an individual's 
designated role within the labour market isevaluated in the coin of personal 
success and social worth. When people are introduced to one another, it is 
usual for two essential pieces of information to be exchanged— names and 
occupations— as a prerequisite to further interaction, and the relative 
assessment of one another's occupational roles in terms of prestige and 
income will probably shape the form and substance of the ensuing inter- 
action. Although sociologists distinguish bctwocn the 'job' for which one is 
paid and 'work' or 'vocation' which represent activities in which we invest 




our exclusively personal skill, craft, creativity and judgment, the contem- 
porary worldview has blurred this distinction toward an implicit accept- 
ance of the notion that occupation and work are one and the same (Homan 



In apparent disregard for the expanded nature of work as the source 
of personal identity, sclf-esteom and social involvement, vocational edu- 
cation is commonly viewed in the narrow sense of training in preparation 
for a productive occupational role, with an almost exclusive focus on the 
acquisition of technical knowledgeand skills to satisfy needed contributions 
to the economy. This restricted view exposes an implicit social distinction 
between education and training as they relate to higher and lower status 
occupations, as well as an overriding concern for satisfying the aims of the 
economy through the application of science and technology. No apparent 
shift from this conception is evident in most of the currently advocated 
approaches to improving vocational education. Some propose more highly 
specialised institutional training withstateoftheartfacilities;someadvocate 
greater emphasis on liberalising vocational education in formal settings 
with the inclusion of traditional arts and science content, leaving special- 
ised technical skills to bo acquired in the workplace; still other s recommend 
inclusion of extensive life skills training in existing vocational programs 
(Rehm 1989 and Weir 1987). Implicit in these views and their variants is a 
commitment to the extension and enhancement of societ/s ability to 
produce and distribute goods and services with inaeasing efficiency, 
bringing to bear the most advanced scientific knowledge available, all 
within the context of the prevailing worldview. Vocational education with 
this orientation contributes almost exclusively to a drive for increasing 
efficiency in production. 

To enrich the foundational orientation of adult vocational education 
so that it can con tribute to both the production of goods and services as well 
as their fair, humane and equitable distribution requires an explicit 
reconceptualisation of work with its social as well as technical dimens. )ns. 
The functionsof an ideal vocational oducationare to develop the latter fully, 
but also to nurture the potential for learners to participate through their 
work in the transformation of society toward more fair and humane social 
arrangements. Such a critical vocational education would, in addition to 
ensuring mastery of required technical knowledge and skills, provide the 
conditions for learners to: 

... produce and critique meanings such as self realization, alienation, 
and regard for others; connect work subjects to a variety of issues such 
as family and the environment; examine their own beliefs regarding 
the work they hope to do and its impact on. society; and study the 
employment structurcsand ideologies that pervade modern life. (Rehm 
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Our intention in this monograph is to explore the subject of adult 
learning as a basis for employing a more critical perspective in the conduct 
of vocational education. The problem we try to address is how to shape the 
practices affecting the vocational development of adults in order to ac- 
commodate better the kinds of concerns expressed by Rehm. How can 
vocational education be reconceptualised to go beyond its present preoc- 
cupation with technical skills and knowledge? And what can our views of 
learning contribute to this broader mission of vocational education for 
adults? 

Recognising that the present condition of education is largely a direct 
reflection of the prevailing worldview in industrialised societies, to effect 
a major shift in how we conceptualise vocational education is no simple 
matter. As we mentioned earlier, education is inextricably linked to all 
facets of society, and educational changes cannot be approached without 
due consideration for the ensuing effects on other societal elements. 
However, this is not to downplay the need for or the feasibility of initiating 
educational change from within the institution. On the contrary, it is our 
view that certain improvements to the theory and practice of vocational 
education can only be effected from the inside — that is, by those engaged 
in the planning and conduct of vocational education services. 

In some ways it is dysfunctional and fxjssibly misleading to break 
down a practice into its constituent parts as a means of analysing a 
particular component; the inherent danger is that we may lose the holistic 
conception of what constitutes or contributes to practice. However, in our 
attempts to recast the practice of adult vocational educators from a per- 
spective more consistent with critical education wehavechosen to focuson 
onedimension — adultlearning — which we view as central or foundational 
to all other aspects of our practice. 

In Section 2 of this monograph we provide an overview of three 
alternative approaches by which we can understand how vocational edu- 
cate s view their practice. We attempt to ground current practice in various 
views of the relationship between theory and practice as a basis for linking 
how we act with how we view the world. The assumption here is that our 
actionsas vocational educators (and as conscious, thinking individuals) are 
mainly detei.tiined by more general views that we hold about the world 
and the way in which we act and react within it. Essential to this discussion 
is how the relationship between theory and practice is perceived by 
vocational educators and how these various perceptions influence and 
guide us in our practice. 

In Section 3 we focus on the concept of adulthood, exploring what it 
means to stand in life as a mature human being, and more particularly, what 
it means to engage in learning activities as an adult. An underlying view 
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here is that, in the past, too much of adult educational practice has been 
ba: 2d inappropriately onknowledgysdrawn from educational researchand 
experiences with children, with insufficient attention paid to the charac- 
teristics and aspirations that distinguish adults. 

An overview of established learning theories drawn from the field of 
psychology is presented in Section 4. This section begins with a discussion 
of therelationshipbetweenleajrningand instruction to clarify their associated 
but separate features. Psychological views of learning that have emerged 
over the past century are discussed in the context of two broad families, 
each reflecting a particular approach to science with corresponding im- 
plications for how instruction is conceived. Illustrations are provided to 
assist vocational educators in examining their practices in light of the two 
mainstream approaches to psychological learning theory. 

In Section 5 we introduce a number of themes which contribute to an 
expanded or enriched view of human learning. Drawn from fields such as 
communications, sociology and :;nthropology, these themes enhance the 
view of humans as thinking, purposeful beings, actively engaged in the 
formation of culture. The focus of this section is on reconceptualising the 
learning process and reconstructing instructional events so that inherently 
human qualities can be recognised and nurtured within vocational edu- 
cational practice. Ultimately, vocational educators can play a more mean- 
ingful role in the reproduction of society toward more fair, humane and 
equitable arrangements. 
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SECTION 2 



HOW VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 
VIEW THEIR PRACTICE 



As a foundation for exploring the subject of adult learning in vocational 
education, it would be helpful to establish some understanding of the 
practices ^ - -?'viduals engaged in this field. Possibly, to a greater extent 
than any other branch of education, vocational education is an extraordi- 
narily diverse field invol zing institutional, employment-based and indi- 
vidual training initiatives. While the involvement of post-secondary edu- 
cational institutions (e.g. technical institutes, community colleges and 
polytechnics) may appear to represent the most prominent interest in adult 
vocational education, in the Western world by far the most extensive 
investment occurs outside formal educational institutions in business, 
industry, labour unions, the military and a host of public service or 
govemi.iental agencies. In the United States, for instance, business and 
industry alone spend between $30 and $40 billion each year developing 
their employees, an amount roughly equal to the total educational budget 
for all of the post-secondary institutions in that country, and they deal with 
more learners (Leach 1989; Eurich 1985). The escalation of technological 
growth and its impact on the workplace signal a continual rise in occupa- 
tionally related training needs, forcing increased demands for expanded 
learning opportunities on all sectors of society. 

In this rapidly developing and increasingly complex scenario, it is 
indeed a challenge to try to capture in a succinct fashion the established and 
emerging practices employed in the provision of learning opportunities for 
adults engaged in their vocational development. Since the focus here is on 
adult learning, we will avoid any in-depth exploration of program or 
instructional alternatives or the growing range of delivery arrangements 
and their associated hardware and software resources. Instead, in trying to 
impose some structure and organisation on a field which is seemingly 
impossible to categorise, we have chosen to approach the issue of how 
vocational educators view their practice by discussing the manner in which 
they associate theory and practice. We will attempt to show how the various 
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theory-practice views influence, if not determine, the ways in which 
vocational learning opportunities are provided. 

The commonsense view 

If vocational educators were asked to identify the single most important 
feature that distinguishes them from other educators, in all likelihood they 
would respond by saying that they are practical people. While they may 
acknowledge some shared characteristics with those engaged in liberal or 
general education, vocational educators view their rolesasuniquelyoriented 
to practical matters of the most serious nature; theirs is the responsibility of 
teaching people how to fill what is often seen as one of the most important 
functions within their lifespan — anoccupational role. By nature, vocational 
educators must be practical people for it is this very quality that they must 
develop in learners to enable them to take their rightful positions in the 
workplace; it is this practicality that makes the wheels go round, that keeps 
the minds and machines of business and industry churning out the goods 
and services commonly associated with progress. In this hard-nosed setting 
there is limited space for fuzzy-minded theoreticians and freethinkers who 
are unable to contribute directly to efficient and productive workplace 
practices. The philosophical and the curious are better accommodated in 
the ivory towers of the universities or possibly the research laboratories; 
they would only clutter up and confuse the purposeful order of the 
productive workplace. Practical matters require practical people who are 
often attracted to vocational education through natural or self-selection. It 
is often assumed that individuals who are more comfortable working with 
ideas or theoretical issues would be persuaded in the direction of academic 
pursuits; conversely, individuals with a bent for practical problem solving 
and more functional skill development are expected and encouraged to 
pursue more technical interests in their career development. 

If vocational educators were asked to account for their choice of such 
a practical orientation, a common rationale would probably be that as 
practitioners they are distinguished primarily by their commonsense. They 
are more active than passive, they are hands-on people who like to make 
things work and they take pride in accomplishment; progress to them is 
very measurable. Much of whatthey have learned hasbcen gained through 
direct example and experience; the pain of past errors and the sweat of long 
hours of practice and persistence are their proud credentials. They see 
themselves as self-made individuals who have earned recognition in the 
workplace as valuable contributors and who have reached a level of 
proficiency which entitles them to expert status that carries with it the 
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honour and responsibility for the ongoing development of the occupation. 
The time and commitment that they have invested in practiceover the years 
have qualified them as true practitioners. It is no coincidence that, in the 
parlance of labour unions seniority is construed in terms of years of service 
as a dues-paying member, for this is the hallmark of experience and 
commitment. 

Within this commonscnse view of practice there is a clear notion of 
how expertise is developed. Effective learning is seen to occur in practical 
settings in the field under the watchful guidance of a mentor who models 
efficient and effective role performance. The role of a learner is first to 
observe and clarify proper role performance as demonstrated by veteran 
practitioners. At the appropriate time the learner makes initial attempts to 
perform the task under close supervision, and through a series of trials 
gradually acquires both the job skills and appropriate attitudes in the 
context of a personal relationship with the mentor. While the mentor 
possesses a rich fund of knowledge through experience in the occupation, 
the knowledge itself is not seen as a distinct body of information to be 
applied, bu t rather as an intimate part of the task to be performed. In fact in 
most cases, experienced practitioners themselves are not fully aware of the 
knowledge they possess. Over time and extended use, their knowledge has 
become embedded so intimately within their practice that the two have 
become virtually indistinguishable; theory and practice have become in- 
terwoven and are seen as a whole. Becauseof i ts implicit status, theory is not 
seen as something that is applied but rather as commonsense that is 
gradually acquired in learning how to perform competently increasingly 
complex tasks. 

This commonscnse view is. widely held among vocational educators. 
Institutional and industry-based instructors are selected primarily on the 
basis of proven competence in their technical fields. In other words, it is 
their demonstrated technical competence and their years of practical^-. 



guiding new entrants to the field. There is an unquestioned assumption 
here that the ability to 'teach' is a natural extension of an irjelividual's 
competence in an occupational field. Throughout much of adifft education 
and particularly in those parts of the field concerned with occupational 
preparation, it is widely assumed that the wealth of knowledge and skill 
acquired by competent practitioners can be effectively and almost auto- 
matically transferred to learners through a modelling relationship that 
involves not only the imitation of task performance but also the emulation 
of a practitioner. Clearly, understanding the inner workings of this mod- 
elling relationship is perceived as less important than having acquired the 
skills and abilities to be transmitted through the modelling process. Thekey 
to this view of education is experience, and the more experience that is 
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acquired the more competent a practitioner becomes, finally approaching 
a point of saturation where so much experience has been stored up that the 
only moral thing to do is to share it with those who have less. 

The applied science view 

The commonsense view of vocational development is commonly criticised 
for its seemingly conscious avoidance of theory. While experience is 
generally recognised as an essential component in any educational un- 
dertaking, there is widespread suspicion even among vocational educators 
that it cannot stand alone. Experience has its greatest value in informing 
practice from the perspective of the past; to learn from experience requires 
looking back to reflect. But retrospection alone cannot offer a view of what 
lies ahead; regardless of how carefully it is examined, it can only reveal 
what has passed. It docs not include an analysis which explicitly uncovers 
the generic aspects of practice that explain causes and effects and would 
allow for their prediction and control. 

With the eruption of science in the eighteenth century, a radical 
transformation of humankind's understanding of the world began to occur. 
In earlier times, prior to the Protestant Reformation, knowledge was stored 
and distributed under the auspices of the church. Separate bodies of 
knowledge as we know them today did not exist: legal knowledge was not 
the preserve of lawyers, artistic knowledge was not the special purview of 
artists, nor was political and industrial knowledge situated outside the 
authority of the church as it presently is. Rather, in these earlier times legal, 
artistic, political and technical knowledge were all embedded in moral 
theory that was taught and monitored by the church. As a consequence of 
the scientific revolution, these other bodies of knowledge were separated 
from moral theory and developed, taught and applied by people outside 
the church. 

The development of science as a way of knowing and acting is the 
hallmark of the industrial age. Through the processof science, laws govern- 
ing nature were discovered that provided unparalleled opportunities for 
influencing nature toward the provision of material goods. One of the 
central ideas in science is that theoreticians engaging in science discover 
theory which can then bo applied to the problems experienced in various 
endeavours such as business, industry, agriculture and so forth. The key 
notion within this applied science view is that theory drives practice — that 
is to say, theoreticians inform practitioners through the provisionof scientific 
laws that explain and make possible the prediction and control of day-to- 
day technical activities. 
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Based on an applied science view, vocational education is organised 
to accommodate the separate acquisition of theory and its application. In 
this view, theory is initially acquired in a formalised classroom arrangement 
where fundamental scientific laws and relationshipscan be introduced and 
explained. Once the theory has been efficiently acquired in the formalised 
situation, the next step is to learn how to apply it, under the guidance of an 
ifistructor, in either real work situations located on the job site or simulated 
work situations arranged in shops or laboratories. The essence of this 
approach is the idea that a specialised body of knowledge developed by 
scientists in a given area contains the fundamental laws that should govern 
the practice of those in the field and that practitioners ran look to these 
scientists for further developments in their practice. 

The praxis visw 

Thus far, two established ways of thinking about the relationship between 
theory and practice have been considered. In the commonsense view, 
theory is not immediately recognisable as something distinct from practice, 
in that it has been developed through experience and as such is often not 
seen to play a foundational role. In this sense, the value of formal theory is 
not really recognised. Looking at the relationship between theory and 
practice from the applied science view, we tend to think of theory as a tried 
and true way of doing something that some bright person has discovered 
and that can be taught to someone else. In this sense, theory is thought to 
drive practice and instruction becomes a matter of motivating learners such 
that they will routinely put appropriate theory into practice as they are 
confronted with various problem situations in the workplace. This view of 
theory driving practice is the one accepted by most people who see 
themselves engaging in the conduct of science. 

Another way that we can think about these views on theory and 
practice is in relation to the sites in which they are located. In the case of the 
commonsense view, the central location of origin is the workplace or at least 
a simulation of the workplace where, as mentioned earlier, expertise is 
cultivated through modelling and practice. Probably the best illustration of 
the commonsense viev/ can be found in traditional apprenticeship models 
emanating from the earlier guild systems in which novices are indentured 
to work under the direction of seasoned artisans, learning their crafts solely 
through supervised applications on the job. In the applied science view, the 
separation of theory and practice requires a corresponding separation of 
learning sites where theory is typically treated in a classroom environment 
and practice is dealt with in a shop oj laboratory setting, or possibly in an 
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actual work setting. In many contemporary institutional training arrange- 
ments we can see evidence of a shift from the commonsense view, and its 
preoccupation with on-the-job training, to an applied science model where 
even in cases like apprenticeship training, there is a consciou s split between 
theoretical and practical instruction as represented by somewhat balanced 
requirements for classroom and shop or workplace instruction. 

Praxis is an alternative version of the theory-practice relationship, the 
roots of which are to be found in philosophy (prior to the emergence of 
science) and which has resurfaced in the social sciences. On this view, 
theory and practice are like two forces in close interaction with each other; 
each time a theory is applied in a practice situation, which is in some way 
atypical, the standard practice must be adjusted or modified, resulting in 
new knowledge to enrich both the theory and subsequent practice. The idea 
behind the concept of praxis is that knowledge is always in an incomplete 
or unfinished state and that people (both theoreticians and practitioners) 
play a vital role in creating it, not just discovering it. So theory or knowledge 
does not represent some timeless, law-like thing that specialised people 
(e.g. scientists) search for, but rather, a growing and constantly emerging 
thing that both theorists and practitioners go about creating through their 
work. 

This view isremarkable in that itbroadens the role and responsibility 
for the development of knowledge beyond specialised theoreticians to 
include people who are typically considered to be on the receiving end of 
the theory-practice relationship. For example, in both the commonsense 
and applied science approaches to vocational education, learners are 
considered to be passive beings who are largely devoid of expertise and 
scientific knowledge and therefore incapable of contributing anything 
worthwhile to the further development of theory or practice, not unlike the 
typical role of the subject; of scientific study. In the praxis view the 
relationship between the researcher and subjects (or the instructor and 
learners) is a dynamic one in which mutual interaction occurs. 

There is a particular type of logic that supports the special view of the 
theory-practice relationship found in praxis. It is based on the idea that at 
any given moment whatever is accepted as real, true or right will continue 
to emerge and develop further as a result of tension-filled relationships or 
actively engaged forces which, over time, lead to qualitative change. 
Qualitative change is change that allows for more complex solutions which 
preserve the best of the old solutions while surpassing them with new ones 
that include previously unknown or unacknowledged factors affecting the 
problem. Inherent in the logic of praxis is the notion that theory and practice 
will continue to advance most effectively through attempts to mediate 
conflicts or contradictions. 
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An illustiation of a praxis view can be drawn from a large multina- 
tional corporation which manufactures heavy equipment for earth-moving 
projects. Typical of modem, large-scale manufacturing, equipment design 
is largely the function of the corporation's research and development 
division. However, in the case of this particular manufacturer, there is an 
expectation that each sales and service depot in the field will identify 
annually a minimum of ten deficiencies on each major product line based 
on customer complaints and recurring service and repair requirements. 
Consistent with the notion of praxis, practitioners play a direct role in the 
continual modification of theo.ry, thereby contributing new knowledge 
which is possible only through field applications. . 

In the evolution of society, actively engaged forces and the tensions 
between them are thought to account for ongoing change, which is a far 
richer view than the more commonly held one where the search is for an 
enduring solution or ultimate truth (which, of course, we never reach). 
Praxis is the means to capture the untapped power of thought and action 
that is released as practitioners make changes to theory to reflect the 
encounter of these actively engaged forces. To take the point one step 
further, thought and action could be a great deal more powerful if planned 
learning exjjeriences were to include a provision for learners to learn about 
praxis. 

The notion of praxis and its associated logic can be illustrated by 
examining the way in which the tensions between individuals and the 
organisations in which they v.'ork are mediated, and how this mediation 
leads to changes both in the individuals and in the organisation as a whole. 
From the mediation of personal biography and acquired experiences in 
organisational lifeand reflection upon those experiences, individuals acquire 
knowledge,skillsand values through learning; these learning outcomes are 
reinvested into the organisation through the various ways people enact 
their organisational roles. An organisation learns as it is reproduced and 
transformed through the mediation of two actively engaged forces: on the 
one hand, its existing culture reflected in its established protocols and 
practices, and on the other hand the efforts of individuals to reshape their 
roles within the organisation. The meeting of these two actively engaged 
forces, from a praxis view, exposes the potential for them mutually to 
modify each other and, in the process, produce qualitative change. 

Conclusion 

It is worth noting that the particular views of theory and practice intro- 
duced in the preceding discussion do not represent an exhaustive treatment 
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either from an educational or a philosophical perspective. Rather, these 
views were selected for the purpose of providing a basic and admittedly 
general introduction to one approach and to thinking about how oppor- 
tunities for adult learning can be shaped. This classification is useful for 
both novice and seasoned vocational educators as a basis for reflection on 
their own experiences (asleamersor educators)in attempting to understand 
more fully the essence of those experiences. 

While the three views have been presented here as separate and 
distinct ways of thinking and acting, and while they might appear in 
somewhat of a simplc-to-complex or historically derived sequence, this in 
fact may be oversimplified or misleading. As practitioners responding to 
and acting within complex and changing environments, it is rarely possible 
to identify with one particular mode of existence. Instead, we tend to adopt 
a variety of stances based on the configuration of experiences weencounter. 
As such, different theories hold more relevance than others depending on 
the nature of our experiences. Nor is it entirely appropriate to think of these 
views in historical terms or in some order of priority. All of us employ a 
commonscnse approach in numerous parts of our lives just as we recognise 
the value of scientific theory in analysing particular types of problems. 
Although probably less apparent, praxis too has undoubtedly played an 
important part in our personal and occupational development (thisis in fact 
the quality that most readily distinguishes the expert craf tsperson). The use 
of praxis, however, has been less prominent than the other two views in the 
design of formal educational programs. The point to be made with respect 
to developing an understanding of adult learning is that we must be 
conscious of the theoretical orientations on which we base the arrangement 
of learning opportunities. 
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SECTIONS 



ADULT LEARNERS 



'Adulf or 'adulthood' is difficult to define inasmuch as no particular 
arrangement of criteria, including age, legal designation, social inde- 
pendence, occupancy of a productive social roleor other factors adequately 
represents the population of individuals who might participate in adult 
learning endeavours. Thinking about adults as learners is probably best 
done in terms of the notion of development, that can be portrayed as the 
quest of individuals both to survive in the present while simultaneously 
positively influencing the direction in which their own personal circum- 
stances, their own social networks and their own society are evolving. 

The capacity to survive involves adapting to the requirements of 
individual life and collective life such as the family, the community, the 
workplace and the institution that provide life's necessities. Adapting to 
these requirements means making simple and complex choices involving 
competing practical and moral issues, for example: 

1 purchasing an environmentally safe household product or taking 
advantage of the sale price on a conventional product; 

2 taking a student loan to attend university full-time or maintaining a 
job and taking courses on a part-time basis; 

3 taking a vacation trip to visit elderly parents or reducing debts; 

4 volunteering to coach a neighbourhood sports team or keeping time 
available to work overtime for extra income; 

5 taking extra time to complete a special job at work or leaving on 
schedule in order to do an important errand over the lunch period; or 

6 becoming a union shop steward or taking a supervisory training 
course to enhance the prospect of a promotion. 

The continuing need to grow and develop involves expressing our unique 
potential to make a personal contribution to ongoing societal change. We 
can do this by offering, through communication with other human beings, 
a personal critique of those existing patterns of social life such as human 
assessments based on class, gender, ethnicity and ability; conventional 
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perceptions of sexuality, abortion, animal protection and environmental 
conservation; and views on the relative rights of people and property. 

Much contemporary research in developmental psychology is based 
on the assumption that individuals progress sequentially through defined 
stages of age-related development. Some prominent theories of develop- 
mental stages are psychosexual development (Freud 1949), psychosociai 
development(Eriksonl982),ego-development(Loevengerl976),intellectual 
development (Perry 1970), cognitive development (Piaget 1970) and moral 
development (Kohlberg 1982). Recently, theorists have questioned the 
predictability of orderly progress through these stages in that individuals 
do not always pass through them at a predicrable stage of life; furthermore, 
societal change is occurring at such a rate that life stages and phases are 
being redefined during our lifetime. When societal change is set alongside 
aspects of adult development such as personality, intellect and morality, a 
new characterisation of the adult emerges (Evans 1985). During a lifetime, 
adul ts are faced with an expanding range of choices affecting the social roles 
they might fulfil, when they might take on different roles, how they might 
fulfil them and how to go about leaving and re-entering those roles. 
Traditional family roles are changing with the trend toward both parents 
working outside the home; single, unmarried individuals are becoming 
parents, people are marrying and delaying childbearing until later in life; 
people are blending part-time work and education as a preferred life 
pattern; and transition through two or more distinct careers is becoming 
more common, as is divorce and remarriage. This expanded ranga of 
options calls for concomitant advances in the kind of knowledge and the 
level of mental functions that adults need in order to accommodate stages 
of individual development and the societal influences that surround de- 
velopmental events. 

Individual development in the context of social life and societal 
change might be seen as the source of a group of attributes that characterise 
adults as learners and have varying implications for the practice of voca- 
tional education. These interrelated characteristics include but are not 
limited to the adult'smotivation to learn, the repertoireof experience which 
an adult brings to a learning experience, the adult's self-concept, the adult's 
margin for learning and the physiological changes that accompany pro- 
gression through ac' ilthood (Knowles 1980). 

Motivational orientations 

Over a lifespan, humans experience periods of stability between develop- 
mental transitions; it is primarily during these transitions that adults are 
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most motivated to learn. The motivation of adults in institutionally spon- 
sored learning experiences reveals itself at three levels: motivation to attend 
a learning event, motivation to engage in learning activities and motivation 
to persist until desired outcomes are achieved. 

A body of knowledge exists to explain that no single factor, but rather 
a combination of factors, draws adults to attend institutionally sponsored 
leamingevents. Houle's (1961) typology identifies three central motivational 
orientations: goal orientation,activityorientationand learning orientation — 
that is, depending upon the nature of the needs and/or pressures an 
individual is experiencing at the time, the desire to learn in an instructional 
setting may be prompted primarily by a need to solve a problem (e.g. to . 
perform basic automobile maintenance) or to satisfy a particular skill (or 
occupational credential) requirement demanded by an employer. At the 
same time, the expectation of social contact with others who share a 
common interest may represent an additional inducement to attend; and 
the prospect of experiencing the enjoyment of discovery that often ac- 
companies learning adds yet another dimension of interest. It isunusual for 
only one of these factors to account for an adulf s participation in a learning 
event. Boshier and Collins (1982) expanded this typology into six factors 
that motivate attendance at adult education offerings: social contact, social 
stimulation, professional advancement, social service, external expectations 
and cognitive interest. For each adult participant, these factors cluster in a 
particular hierarchy. 

The limitation of this knowledge lies in its having been derived from 
surveying only those adults who have been drawn to institutional learning 
events, a group that excludes roughly eighty per cent of the total adult 
population in Canada and in many industrialised countries. Demographic 
studies profile adults who participate in educational offerings as being 
predominantly above the national average in educational attainment and 
socioeconomic status. These participation patterns are a concern in the 
administration of adult vocational education as programs are developed 
and appropriate learners sought and selected. 

There are implications here for policy development in terms of how 
a state views the social functions of adult education. Rubenson (1983) 
analysed the Canadian context in terms of the relationship between pre- 
vailing assumptions about the value of using adult education to reduce the 
economic, political, social and cultural inequalities in society, and the kind 
of {policies that deternvine the nature and extent of support provided for 
adult education. He proposed that, with limited resources, the state and 
other agencies are at present rcsjxmding primarily to demands for adult 
education, but making little attempt to explore the learning needs of adults 
who are unable for economic, political, social or cultural reasons to articulate 
their needs as demands. 
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Pre-adult learners can generally be persuaded to engage and persist 
in learning the subject matter of their school curriculum despite its lack of 
apparent relevance to their everyday lives in the present and foreseeable 
future. Most adults, on the other hand, can be motivated to engage and 
persist in leaming activities only when the learning outcomes are seen to be 
relevant and confined to a relatively immediate utility. This dimension of 
adult motivation has implications for instructional processes in vocational 
education in that learners will require some inducement or clarification to 
recognise the value of learning outcomes with technical and social di- 
mensions as well as learning activities that are designed to develop the 
higher mental functions that will enrich their vocational lives. 



The adult's experiential base 

Through lived experience in a wq;ld characterised by socially constructed 
patterns of language, activities of work and leisure, and informal and 
formal social relationships, adults have acquired a well-organised set of 
personal meanings, values and skills. Through the process of development, 
adults acquire modes of attending, perceiving, remembering and thinking 
that are qualitatively different from those of children. The combination of 
the outcomes of individual experience and advanced mental processes has 
the effect of creating, defining and limiting their view of the worid. 

One implication for instructors to be derived from this characteristic 
is that ourability to communicateeffectively and focus learning experiences 
meaningfully is enhanced to the degree that learners' experiences are 
available to some extent to both the instructor and the other learners in the 
group. This is accomplished at the outset of any program by having each 
learner introduce herself or himself with some biographical information 
about job, family, goals, aspirations and significant related experiences. 

Another implication for instruction stents from the notion that each 
adul t learner already possesses to some degree the rudiments of advanced 
levelsof mental functioning thatarethebasisfor leading their development 
through instruction. Adults are more heterogeneous than children in their 
level of mental functioning and thus more sensitivity is required on the part 
of the instructor in order to locate each person's particular position within 
a given stage of mental development. The challenge for the instructor is to 
locate this position by offering problem-solving opportunities that repre- 
sent a level of difficulty that is within the learner's reach yet stretches her 
or his development. 1 n so doing, the instructor can lead rather than validate 
development, thereby maximisingeachlearner'sparticular position within 
a stage of development, and at the same time confirming the person's 
capacity to learn how to learn (Wertsch 1985). 
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The adult's self-concept 



A central feature of the worldvicw of most adults is a 'natural' social order 
in which individuals are not related to one another on an equal basis; rather, 
we expect to find ourselves situated socially 'above' or Ijelow' other people 
depending upon the situation. Some examples of these frequently taken- 
for-granted relationships include: 

1 in the family setting, parents holding authority over children; 

2 in the workplace, supervisors and managers having power over rank 
and file employees; 

3 in the legal system, lawyers and judges dominating plaintiffs and 
defendants; 

4 in communities, the wealthy being seen to have status above the poor; 
and 

5 among the less progressive, men assuming superiority over women. 
Similarly, in a conventional educational setting, those who teach are often 
thought to be vested with power over those who learn. In an adult 
educational setting this principle tends to arouse antagonism in that adult 
learners have derived a certain degree of autonomy from their life experi- 
ences, which include occupancy of a variety of social roles outside the 
learning environment. As practical people, they can respect the knowledge 
and skill distinction between themselves and an instructor as well as 
reasonable institutional policies and protocols, however, they will resist an 
artificially imposed power disparity. In voca Honal education, thecurriculum 
of knowledge and skills is enhanced by administrative and instructional 
processes in which the disparity of power relationships is reduced . Kno wles 
(1980), for example, recommends that forty per- cent of the time in an 
educational program be spent negotiating decisions about what to learn 
and how to go about learning as a means of validating the preconceived 
learning needs and expectations of learners. 



The adult's margin for learning 

Along the course of adult development, adults enact a combination of social 
roles that include son or daughter, spouse, parent, worker, citizen, home- 
maker, leisurite and learner (Super 1980). In contrast to the continuity of 
other accepted roles, the social role of learner in a formalised setting is, for 
most adults, intermittent or transitory,and thus occupiesasubsidiaryplace 
in the established priorities. To relate adult social roles and instruction, the 
adult can be seen as carrying a 'load' (usual requirements of fulfilling the 
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responsibilities ot multiple social roles), with a certain amount of 'power' 
(physical, social, mental and economic abilities, and time) to do so (McClusky 
1963). Margin is the surplus power available to a person beyond that 
required to meet the demands imposed by self and society. The margin 
available to adults in an instructional setting must be anticipated and 
weighed by an instructor in selecting the sfcope of the program content and 
the types of instructional procedures appropriate for a specific group of 
adult learners. 

Physiological changes of adulthood 

Physical abilities decline with age, but the need to learn new things 
continues over chc lifespan. Neariy every adult experiences some kind of 
physical restriction that can influence learning ability; restrictions which 
instructional design and management must accommodate. The major 
physiological changes associated with age are diminished visual and 
auditory acuity, and increased neuromuscular reaction time. We view the 
physiological effects of aging as imposing no significant limitation on the 
capacity to learn, however, the speed of learning may be reduced (Cropley 
1 977). Programs should be planned, and instruction designed and managed, 
in consideration of the anticipated limitations of the learning speed of the 
learners in a group. 

Conclusion 

With information, technology, social roles and social conditions changing 
at such a dramatic pace, the need for adults to engage in active, continuing 
learning projects is growing at a comparable rate. Vocational education 
must reflect the spectrum of learning needs that includes both the technical 
and social aspects of occupational roles. 

When we undertake to develop and implement vocational education 
programs for adults, a major task is that of trying to conceptualise the 
potential group of learners so that their needs, abilities and other personal 
and social attributes are accommodated. Teachers in the primary and 
secondary school system have a much easier time getting a 'fix' on their 
prospective learners — developmental psychologists can characterise the 
average Grade 4 student with relative accuracy. Coupled with the conven- 
tional aim of schooling toward standardisation of educational processes 
and outcomes, teachers are provided with a fairiy reliable basis for their 
practice. Adult learners present a far more diverse set of characteristics 
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which must be considered by program planners and instructors. The 
planner's responsibility is to anticipate the characteristics of a group of 
potential learners so that the nature and scope of the program can be 
expected to fit their needs, expectations and abilities. Instructors meet the 
actual learners face to face, and the success of the learning experience will 
depend upon how effectively their characteristics can be uncovered, and 
how flexibly the instruction can be managed to accommodate them. 

The instructor establishes the physical and social climate of the 
learning environment and selects learning activities that will facilitate 
achievement of the program's intended outcomes. It is important for each 
learner to have a strong sense that a program was a satisfying experience, 
as well as having mastered the objectives of the course. Achievement of 
these two goals will be fostered to the extent that the instructional processes 
can provide for the learners' acknowledged and unacknowledged reasons 
for participating in the event, optimise the learners' prior experiences, 
value learners' personal worth and self-determination, recognise the 
competing demands for learners' time and attention, and adjust for limi- 
tations in participants' learning speed. 

These legitimate concerns about adult learner characteristics must be 
set in the context of a conception of how learning itself occurs. What 
specifically distinguishes learning in a formalised instructional setting is 
the deliberate selection of learning activities designed to facilitate learning 
based on the way it is perceived to occur. Although a great deal of evidence 
has been accumulated and interpreted in making inferences about how 
learning takes place, it remains a point of contention among researchers as 
to precisely what is going on inside people while they are in the process of 
learning something. The folio wingscction will examine someof thedif ferent 
ways theorists have interpreted evidence to create particular views of 
learning. 
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SECTION 4 



ESTABLISHED VIEWS OF LEARNING 



Because people so often tend to see learning and instruction as more or less 
the same process, webcgin this section by a ttempting to clarify the distinction 
between them. This distinction is necessary because the role of the instructor 
is central in facilitating the achievement of program outcomes— that is, for 
learning to occur. If instruction is to be an effective process, it must be 
grounded in an understanding of hov»^ human learning occurs and some 
notions of hov»^ instructional anangcments can facilitate the process of 
learning. 

Learning is commonly thought to be an process which takes place 
within an individual and that may be intentional or unintentional on the 
learner's part. The result or outcome of learning is generally considered to 
be a more or less permanent change in human consciousness, where 
consciousness includes the mental activities of attending, perceiving, re- 
membering and thinking as well as the feelings and actions associated with 
these mental activities. Learning is thought to result from the integration of 
mental development with social experience. In other words, as our personal 
(particularly mental) capacities develop, we are able to engage or interact 
with the world around us in ways which are increasingly meaningful to us; 
the more developed our capacities, the more we are able to reflect on our 
experiences and draw upon them as a basis for further thought and action. 

Instruction, on the other hand, is seen as a process or a set of ' 
arrangements external to the learner in which the environment is deliber- 
a tcly shaped by an instructor during a particular learning experience for the 
purpose of guiding and enhancing the learning process with respect to 
predetermined learning outcomes. While instructors can modify an in- 
structional environment (supposedly to enhance learning), they can only 
guide the learning process but they cannot control it directly as it is largely 
under the individual learner's control— separate and distinct from the 
instructional process. 

Itmustbc recognised thatnotall learning occursin formal instructional 
settings. A great deal of unplanned learning occurs purely by chance in 
informal, everyday life setting as we interact with our world. While this 
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incidental leaniing tends to be occasional and unsystematic, it is neverthe- 
less an important and essential feature of what it means to be human. The 
value of intentional learning efforts in formalised instructional situations is 
that the element of chance is reduced to a minimum. These instructional 
arrangements come into being when an organisation purposely creates 
situations in which the achievement of certain learning outcomes by 
specific people is under the direction and continuing supervision of an 
instructor with the intention of maximising the likelihood that learning will 
occur. These arrangements can be characterised as ones in which: 

1 there is intention on the part of the learner to learn, and intention on 
the part of the instructor to provide instruction; 

2 there is continuous supervision of the learning activities by the 
instructor; 

3 there is continuous two-way communication between thi learner 
and instructor; 

4 the material to be learned is presented by the instructor in a form 
considered to be appropriate to the needsand interestsof the learners; 
and 

5 the dui^ibn of the instructor-learner relationship is pre-established 
and understood by both parties. 

Formalised arrangements to facilitate learning are, in fact, distinguished by 
the deliberate order and intentionality imposed on the instructor-learner 
relationship. 

As instructors and course developers*' we base our decisions about the 
creation and management of an instructional arrangement on our views of 
how learning occurs. The field of psychology generated the earliest and 
probably still the most prevalent views of learning, but these views have 
recently been advanced by synthesising them with knowledge gained from 
research in other disciplines such as communications, philosophy, political 
science and sociology, to name just a few. A contemporary conceptualisation 
of how learning occurs leaves room for continued advancements. A pre- 
liminary examination of the major psychological learning paradigms is 
presented now as a point of departure for a more expanded conception of 
learning. 

An introduction to psychological views of learning 

It is not our intention here to provide an exhaustive treatment of the wide 
range of psychologically based learning theories accessible today. Such s 
discussion is well beyond the purpose or the capacity of this monograph. 
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Rather, what follows is a very brief introduction to the established families 
of learning theory that have emerged in the field of educational psychology 
over the past century. More in-dopth treatments of these theories, their 
development and their major proponents are available in most general 
textbooks on learning theory. 

The development of theories about learning has been a major preoc- 
cupation of educational psychologists since around the turn of the century. 
An extensive body of research has emerged to address issues such as how 
the learning process occurs, considerations which enhance or impede 
learning, different types or levels of learning, individual and societal forces 
on learning, and various problems which appear to limit learning potential, 
to list only a few. Without delving into the numerous branches and subsets 
of educational psychology, we are attempting to provide a very general 
structure as a possible initial step in trying to understand this extremely 
broad and diverse field. We caution that the following discussion of 
'families' of learning theories represents only one of a number of ways in 
which the diverse collection of theories can be viewed. It is presented 
primarilj for the purpose of illustrating some of the central themes that 
learning theorists have explored, the different positions taken on these 
themes, and ultimately how adherence to particular views impacts on how 
we conceptualise instruction. 

The approach we have taken in prcscntin^his overview is to group 
learning theories into two general categories or families. We are mindful of 
the dangers inherent in employing such a classification since there will 
certainly be conflicting opinions concerning the extent to which a parHcular 
theory falls cleariy within one family or the other, and similariy, whether all 
of the major theories can be classified in this manner. Obviously, this two- 
family classification represents somewhat of an oversimplification, and as 
we discuss some of the more up-to-date learning theories in both groups it 
becomesquiteapparent thatsomeof them extend beyond theboundsof one 
family to merge with the other. We should remember that classifications are 
artificial things; they are not real or law-like, but despite their limitations 
they can be useful if they help us to perceive order in an otherwise 
seemingly unordered situation. 

The approach to classifying learning theories used here is the one 
advanced by Morris Bigge in his textbook LeamingTheories forTeachers (1982), 
where he discusses two general families: behaviourist theory and cogni- 
tive-field theory. What primarily distinguishes the two families is their 
perceptionsof human learners. In behaviourist theory, humans are viewed 
as neutral or passive beings who function largely in reaction to their 
environment. In otlier words, what they learn is primarily a direct response 
to environmental forces acting upon them. In contrast, cognitive-field 
theorists view humans as self-directed beings who interact with their 
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environments with intent. As a starting point, we might reduce the com- 
plexity of the distinction by saying that the former see humans as reacting 
to the world and the latter as acting upon the world, bearing in mind that 
each of these views will be further elaborated in the following subsections. 

The family of behaviourist theories 

Possibly the most appropriate place for a discussion of any theory is to 
begin with its philosophical base— that is, the foundational tenets or beliefs 
on which the theory rests. In other words, what are the major views of 
people and the world which support or give rise to a given theory or set of 
theories? The earlier discussion on theory and practice (Section 2) n\ay be 
useful to help ground or situate the various learning theories introduced 
here. In thccaseof behaviourist learning theories, thecentral view is that the 
world, as we see and experience it in a physical sense, is real. This view 
holds that the world and the things in it function according to natural laws 
and that the forces that bring about observable changes can be explained in 
terms of cause and effect. For instance, changing soil conditions in a region 
can be explained by wind or water erosion which can be explained by 
changing climatic conditions or farming practices which can in turn be 
explained by other preceding events and so on. Such a worldview is 
sometimes referred to as scientific realism, which suggests that conditions 
and events of the world can be explained according to natural or scientific 
laws which, when we are able to discover them, enable us to understand 
and influence the world. An important element within this general view is 
that humankind, as a natural part of the world, is also subject to naturalistic 
laws and that human behaviour is therefore understandable in terms of 
cause and effect relationships. 

Transferring this natural science-based worldview into theeducational 
arena would mean that education should be organised and conducted 
according to relevant scientific laws— that is, the science of psychology. A 
common theme among behaviourists, particularly in the earlier develop- 
mental periods of this field, was the. commitment to bring a logic and 
structure to psychology, and its explanation of human behaviour, that 
would equal the scientific respectability of the natural sciences— that is, 
with cause and effect relationships that could be observed, measured and 
replicated in a consistent and predictable manner. In short, there emerged 
within the behaviourist branch of psychology a view of humankind which 
was highly consistent with views of the world as explained by the natural 
sciences. 

To portray the behaviourist conception simply, relating to the world 
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implies receiving signals or cues fro m the environment around us and then 
reacting to them. Inbeha viourist Ian guage this cause and effect relationship 
is depicted by the terms 'stimulus' and 'response'; another name for 
behaviourist theories is stimulus-response or S-R theories. When envi- 
ronmental cues or stimuli are received through our visual, auditory and 
other senses, everyone processes them mentally in a manner similar to the 
way computers deal with inputs in their central processing units; the 
elicited responses are direct products of the inputs. Through repeated 
encounters with similar stimuli, individuals establish patterns or habits of 
response which in time become automatic. This process of habit formation 
is referred to as conditioning which is essentially controlled by forces 
external to the learners — that is, by their environment. 

From the perspective of learning as habit formation, instruction is 
seen as the provision of deliberately orchestrated conditions whereby 
learners are presented with selected stimuli intended to encourage desired 
results. If appropriate learner behaviours are elicited they are reinforced 
immediately through anact considered to be satisfying to the learners with 
the expectation that similar appropriate responses will become habitual in 
future encounters with the stimuli. 

Applications of behaviourist learning principles can be drawn from 
many everyday situations such as in the training of animals — the family 
dog, for example. When the new puppy mistakes the living room rug for its 
toilet area, it is quickly picked up and taken outside or to the newspaper- 
covered area designated for the purpose. Conversely, when it finds a tree 
in the alley or some such appropriate place, it is rewarded with pats and 
praises. Parents too, although often unknowingly, employ a behaviourist 
rationale in teaching their children the limits of acceptable behaviour, 
particularly in the early years of childhood. In vocational education, we 
often apply behaviourist learning principles in promoting attitudinally 
related competencies suchassafety practices, punctuality or other desirable 
work habits. An overarching principleof behaviourist theory is thatleamers 
can be effectively moulded according to some conception of what is 
'appropriate behaviour* providing that they are presented with conditions 
which maximise relevant stimulus-response situations. Since learners are 
seen as passive or neutral beings, it is ultimately the responsibility of 
parents, teachers, supervisors and other individuals in modelling positions 
as well as institutions (e.g. Ihecourts, the church and government) to define 
the limits and standards of appropriate behaviour. 

Wemust caution that it would be somewhat misleadingand simplistic 
to limit our view of bohaviourisi theories to the preceding introductory 
discussion. What wc have attempted here is to capture some of thebasic or 
fundamental principles of this diverse family of theories which in itself 
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contains various sub-branches with many disparate views. To illustrate 
some of the different camps in the behaviourist family, an introduction to 
some of the prominent theorists may be useful. Bigge (1982) provides a 
detailed treatment of the work of B. F. Skinner, Robert Gagne and Albert 
Bandura to illustrate three of the major subgroups within the behaviourist 
family of learning theories. We draw on Bigge's analysis in the following 
discussion. 

Probably the best known behaviourist psychologist is B.F. Skinner, a 
self-proclaimed 'radical behaviourisf , whose graphic experiments and 
teachings a few decades earlier made his name almost synonymous with 
behaviourist theory. Skinner's work was a major force in popularising the 
notion of conditioning as the primary means of learning. The simplest form 
of conditioning isbascd on natural reactions (or reflexes) which we have to 
certain phenomena (behaviourists would refer to these reactions as un- 
conditioned responses or 'reflexive behaviour'). Reflexive learning involves 
substituting other stimuli for the one which originally drew the uncondi- 
tioned response. However, the type of conditioning to which Skinner 
devoted most of his attention was what he called 'operant conditioning' 
where learners were conditioned by the consequences of their responses. 
When learners are presented with particular stimuli, their appropriate 
responses are followed by positive reinforcement. The principle here is that 
if appropriate responses are rewarded, they will become strengthened and 
more likely to become stamped in as habits. 

In this view, teaching involves arranging situations in which learners 
can readily select the most appropriate responses and, through immediate 
reinforcement, develop fltem into habi ts or patterns. By arranging instruction 
in small steps, it is assumed that learners acquire an expanding battery of 
habits upon which further learning can be built. Inherent in this view is the 
notion that teachers have mapped out a sequence of steps for the learners 
to follow that will lead them to a desired state of competence. Skinner's 
research provided the foundation for instructional innovations such as 
programmed instruction and some ear'.y experimentation with teaching 
machines which were designed to systematise the instructional process and 
capitalise on the principles of conditioning through reinforcement. Many 
computer-based instructional programs bear a strong resemblance to 
Skinner's model. 

Robert Gagne is a more contemporary learning theorist who employs 
behaviouristleamingprinciplesin conjunction withsome which weassociate 

with the cognitive-field theories. Gagneis concerned with what he refers to 
as 'the conditionsof learning' (the titloof his text); he distinguishes between 
'internal' conditions which are present within the learner (attention, mo- 
tivation and previously acquired capacities) and 'external' conditions 
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which represent features of the learner's emdronment (the stimuli and how 
they are presented to the learner). 

Gagne's instructional approach isbased on an information processing 
model of learning; he contends that learning will progress to increasingly 
higher levels if conditions have been arranged so that learners first master 
prerequisite capacities before moving on to more advanced tasks. In this 
light, an essential part of instructional design involves analysing a given 
competency in order to break it down into a sequenceof progressively more 
complex tasks which culminate with the acquisition of the desired com- 
petency . To guide this process, Gagne (1985) has developed an eight-stage 
instructional sequence which progresses through: 

1 motivating the learners; 

2 getting the learners to attend to the instruction; 

3 stimulating recall of related information that was previously learned; 

4 presenting the new knowledge; 

5 helping the learners practice remembering it; 

6 facilitating the generalisation of the new knowledge to other relevant 
situations; 

7 practising its application through performance; and 

8 providing the learners with feedback on their performance. 

Gagne's work has found widespread application, particularly in 
vocational education programs which employ a highly systematic design 
of instruction. Common examples are competency-based and computer- 
based programs in which instruction is presented in small units or modules 
laid out in careful sequences with each module involving a set of conditions 
similar to those outlined in the preceding paragraph. Probably no other 
branch of education has adopted systematically designed instruction to the 
extent that is currently reflected in vocational education. Throughout 
North America we find a growing number of post-secondary vocational 
institutions as well as industry-based training initiatives in which infor- 
mation processing models provide the basis for program planning, in- 
structional design and assessment of learner competence. In the last three 
decades, the marriage between efficient development of technical-proce- 
dural skills and vocational development has become so pervasive that 
growing criticism by vocational educators is emerging in reaction to the 
perceived depcrsonalisation and dehumanisation associated with the highly 
mechanistic nature and preoccupation with efficiency of learning reflected 
in many contemporary vocational education programs (Rehm 1989; Weir 
1987). It appears that the wholesale adoption of what William Spady (1977, 
p. 9), with reference to competency-based education, has termed 'a band- 
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wagon in search of a definition' is coming into question even among those 
who traditionally have been its strongest proponents. 

Albert Bandura is another of the more contemporary learning theo- 
rists who, like Robert Gagne, probably should not be considered a pure 
behaviourist in the traditional senseof the word, but rather as someone who 
has helped bridge the gap between behaviourism a nd the family of cogmti ve- 
field theories. Largely known for his pioneer work in social learning theory, 
Bandura moves away from the reactionist or responsive conception of 
learners established by earlier behaviourists and alternatively offers a view 
in which individualsand their environmenlsexist in a condition of dynamic 
interaction where each has a continual affect on the other. Consistent with 
other behaviourists, he acknowledges that our learning is affected by the 
forces and conditions of the world around us. However, he parts company 
with main-line behaviourist theory when he goes on to say that individuals 
also affect their environments. 

In Bandura's view, two key elements are experience and expectations. 
Experience is significant because it provides the basis on which we become 
acquainted with environmental stimuli (including those that emanate from 
people and ourselves) and the consequences of various responses. Through 
our own experiences as well as the experiences of others (hence the 
emphasis on social learning), we learn to expect certain responses from 
particular stimuli. This notion of anticipated consequences Bandura terms 
insightful expectation since we develop insights into the consequences as- 
sociated with particular situations or forces. 

Unlike traditional behaviourists, Bandura sees in learning a major 
role for the process of reflection, for it is through reflecting on our own and 
others' experience that we develop insights into interactions between 
individuals and their environments. Reflection enables us to consider 
possible consequences and, if necessary, change some of our established 
behaviour patterns. If humans were completely rational beings we would 
change our behaviour every time we see some danger in the consequences 
of our actions. Because we are not purely rational in all aspects of our 
behaviou r, however, we often continue along certain patterns even though 
we are aware to some degree of the consequences. The social factors again 
emerge since none of us is without influence from the groups to which we 
belong. Bandura provides a broadened definition of reinforcement which 
includes direct or external reinforcement from theenvironmentin much the 
same light as did earlier behaviourist theory, but he goes on to identify 
vicarious reinforcement which derives from knowledgeof theconsequences 
of others' actions, and self-administered reinforcement which is largely the 
product of reflection. 

The major implication of social learning theory is that the process of 
learning can no longer be recognised purely as an internal set of events that 
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occurs within us as a reaction to environmental forces beyond our control. 
Rathcr,our participation in social organisations (e.g. families, communities, 
institutions or other informal collectives) provides for a complex set of 
interactions from which we cannot extricate ourselves; we are simultane- 
ously affected by our social environments while, at the same time, we 
participate in their creation. Returning briefly to the previous discussion on 
theory and practice, we can detect in Bandura's work a sense of movement 
beyond the applied science view to a position more consistent with the 
notions of praxiS;. 

Reflecting for a moment on the central themes of Bandura, Gagne and 
Skinner,itbecomesapparent that within thefamily of behaviourist theories 
there has been a shift away from the earlier hardline of conditioning, 
although some of the principles (e.g. reinforcement) have been retained.On 
other issues (e.g. insight, reflection, interpretation of meaning and social 
interaction) there exists considerable disagreement among theorists in this 
family. 

The order in which the preceding examples were presented was not 
intended to reflect a picture of the historical e\'olution of this field. Rather, 
the three theorists were chosen to illustrate some of the major camps which 
exist within the family of behaviourist theorists, all of which have had and 
continue to have a significant impact on educational practice. Of the three 
psychologists, B.F. Skinner is probably most readily associated with tra- 
ditional behaviourist theory. The remaining two, Robert Gagne and Albert 
Bandura, should be seen as theorists who retain some of the behaviourist 
principles as essential elements withinbroader theories which are intended 
to account for factors that extend beyond the bounds of stimulus-resf>onse 
conditioning to embrace dimensions of the family of cognitive-field theo- 
ries. It will be useful to bear in mind the common basis as well as some of 
the disparate views associated with behaviourist theory as a means of 
comparing and contrasting the two major families of psychological theo- 
ries. We will return to this issue following the subsection on cognitive-field 
theories. 

The family of cognitive-field theories 

Incontrast to the predominantly positivistic views held by the behaviourist 
school of learning theorists, cognitive-field learning theories take the 
position that reality and truth are re/flfit>ephcnomena. That is, reality is what 
each of us perceives and understands at a given time, recognising that we 
may have different perceptions and understandings, shaped by our lived 
experience and our needs and goals. Remember when the reality known as 
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the universe was coniined to the limits of our own solar system. Today, that 
reality includes the strong possibility that intelligent life exists in solar 
systems billions of light years beyond our own. Similarly, truth is not seen 
as an indisputable and eternal phenomenon that is out there available to be 
discovered; rather, because it comes from human experience, it represents 
only the best understanding that competent people can reach at any given 
time, accepting that what we are given to believe to be true today may w ' 1 
emerge at some time in the future as a richer conception when more 
information is available and its interpreters have acquired different insights. 
For example, there was a time when women were believed to be genetically 
inferior to men; within this century, this view has undergone dramatic 
revision and ensuing social practices have altered accordingly. Psycholo- 
gists who hold a relativist worldview reject the existence of an objective 
reality or universal truth, since both are seen to rely on the meanings that 
peopleattribute to their experiences as they interact purposefully widi their 
physical and social environment. 

Cognitive-field learning theorists are trying to find out how people 
come to understand themselves and the world around them through their 
interactions withit. For these educational psychologists, there isa uniqueness 
thatcharacterises each learner which comes from the special way he or she 
engages in purposeful interaction with that portion of the environment 
being attended to at any time. The term life space is used to capture this 
unique way of being in the world — it conveys the special quality that 
applies to individuals when they are engaged in the psychological events 
of thinking, dreaming, hoping, acting and learning. This notion accounts 
for the different ways that individuals make sense out of any physical or 
social situation because it takes into account each person's different past 
experiences, present circumstances, needs and aspirations for the future. 
All of these personal characteristics come into play when an individual is 
perceiving and interacting with a situation such as a learning experience in 
the present. This concept of 'everything depends upon everything else' is 
the essence of the term field in cognitive-field theories. 

The notion of purposefulness or intent implies that each person is goal 
directed with respect to particular things about her or his life that are seen 
to be worthy of care. These things include, of course, the essential human 
needs for food, shelter and safety, but go beyond to include the priorities to 
which individuals give particular attention (e.g. career aspirations, pursuit 
of prestige, protection of values, ideals and interests, concerns for personal 
appearance, regard for conditions in the immediate personal environment 
and a host of other issues that are personal considerations). Furthermore, 
the nature of different environmental situations, as individuals encounter 
them over time, will alter the arrangement of these considerations in terms 
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of priorities. In other words, a person's primary concerns will be different 
when in a job setting than when playing in a football game, or having just 
discovered that her or his new car has been stolen. Similarly, a wealthy 
individual would hold a different set of concerns over the theft of the car 
than a person who could barely afford its purchase in the first place. Which 
of the elements in any given situation are perceived and how they are 
perceived vary in relation to the person's need to preserve and enhance her 
or his developing self. What this means is that one cannot assume that any 
two situations wih be psychologically consistent for any individual, nor 
that any situation will be the same psychologically for one person as it will 
be for another. 

Although we have only touched on a few of the major t lemes of 
cognitive-field theories, they can be seen to have important implications for 
learning and teaching. From this perspective, learning is concerned with 
insights which are connections or patterns of relationships among the 
elements of a situation that enable one to 'see' how to solve a problem. 
Insights, also described as cognitive structures, are acquired or changed 
through interaction with the physical and social environment, acknowl- 
edging that those interactions are unique to each individual in terms of the 
way he or she interprets the environment— the meanings which exist for 
that individual. Insights have a personal dimension in that they must be 
seen by the learner to be significant in pointing to a course of action that will 
lead to that person's goals. By emphasising the discovery of meaning as the 
essence of learning, we preserve its holistic quality in which motivation, 
knowledge and creativity are inseparable in both its process and outcome. 

Meaning is discovered through the accumulation and rational or- 
ganisation of insights, worldview, expectations and patterns of thinking. In 
this process, one learns to see differences among the members of categories 
of things (trees are composed of spruce, fir, oak, aspen, willow, maple and 
so on); to see common characteristics among things that link them within 
a category (carbon monoxide, freon, dioxins, oil and insecticides are all 
environmental pollutants); and to establish functional relationships among 
categories that suggest potential strategies for effective action in thedirection 
of one's goals. The challenge for teaching is to accommodate the uniquely 
personal nature of everyone's life space, a stance which implies that a 
learning situation will be perceived and interpreted differently by each 
learner interacting with it. Another important feature of the learning 
si tua tion is the li fe space of the teacher. For both the teacher and the learners, 
different forces are operating with respect to personal goals and interests. 
What may be an inducement for one may present a barrier for another. 
What may capture the interest and attention of one may be irrelevant to and 
ignored by another. In many ways, the life spaces of adult learners can be 
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predicted to be iiu'initely more complex and diverse than would be encoun- 
tered in a class of children. The concept of life space must be a primary 
concern of teachers in designing and implementing learning opportunities. 

A prominent learning and developmental psychologist in the family 
of cognitive-field theorists is Jerome Bruner, whose name is associated with 
the notion of discovery learning. His research has focused on how individuals 
take in information from the environment and what they do with it in the 
process of translating it into new insights or understandings that they can 
use in acting competently in relation to their goals. Bruner sees cognitive 
development as the construction of a model of the world which enables an 
individual to make sense of the environment and to move toward her or his 
personal ^oals within it. In light of the accelerating rate of societal and 
technological change, he believes that education needs to place more 
emphasis on encouraging learners to develop generic strategies for solving 
problems — learning how to learn — rather than expanding the curriculum 
solely in quantitative terms. By creating learning environments that foster 
the self-direction of learners as they explore a situation or problem and then 
arrange, rearrange and transform evidence so that they can gain new 
insights, they experience a sense of achievement in making their own 
discoveries that becomes an internal source of motivation for further 
learning, even beyond the formal setting. Rather than equating feedback on 
success and failure with a system of extrinsic rewards, learners who are 
encouraged to try out hunches and intuition use feedback as informative 
guidance. In this way learners are fully engaged in an active role in the 
learning process, and the problem-solving strategies they construct are 
more transferable because they have personal meaning and value in terms 
of the learners' own purposes and intentions. 

An important branch of the family of cognitive-field learning theorists 
is the group who have taken a humanistic approach to personality, behav- 
iour and learning. Carl Rogers (1969) isprobably the most prominent of this 
group and his principles, although initially oriented to counselling, were 
realigned as a basis for learner-centred teaching. Abraham Maslo w's (1 954) 
hierarchy of human needs is another key contribution to humanistic psy- 
chology. These psychologists reject the dehumanising stance of behaviour- 
ists who equate people with automatons that can be shaped into functional 
members of a better society if 'experts' decide what is to be learned and 
control behaviour change by scientifically manipulating the external learning 
environment. Humanists place a high value on each individual's innate 
need to achieve personal worth, dignity and creativity, and believe that 
from the nurturing of this potential a better society will evolve. Building on 
the foundationsof cognitive-field theory which emphasises the individual 
nature of p>orceptions and meanings in human experience, humanists 
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feature human needs for self-actualisation as the primary influence on 
people's choices of behaviour, and the energy that directs and supports 
learning. For each person, the view of self develops from direct experiences 
with the environment and impressions gained from the actions of other 
people. When the values derived from these two sources are inconsistent, 
a person experiences conflict and confusion, because perceptions of and 
reactions to the environment are governed by a person's self-image. 

These principles are important concerns in education, for if learners 
are to function in a healthy, creative manner their personal worth must be 
seen to be valued in the learning environment. Humanistic teachers keep 
their exercise of power and control to a minimum, adopting the role of 
learning facilitator which is characterised by three essential attributes. 

First, facilitators must be sensitive, which means trying to see reality in 
the way each learner is seeing i t. This requires a great deal of listening effort 
which is difficult for many teachers who are accustomed to an expository 
approach to instruction. Listening validates learners' opinionsand feelings, 
disposing them to reveal their ideas, questions and concerns to the group 
and, more importantly, to themselves. As learners verbalise their inter- 
pretation of the meaning of new information to a nonjudgmental hunwn 
audience, they are actually testing the logic of their way of connecting ideas 
by hearing themselves; most of the time, logical discrepancies will be 
recognised by the learners themselves. Second, facilitators are accepting, 
which means conveying confidence in the personal worth of each learner. 
This is achieved by signalling an assumption of social equality in the setting 
so that learners arc encouraged to express their perceptions and 
understandings without inhibition. A climate of acceptance allows learners 
to go about learning in their own ways and styles, with guidance and 
direction available rather then imposed. Third, facilitators are real or 
genuine, which means that they model unselfconscious behaviour in their 
conduct in the learning situation. This implies presenting oneself authen- 
tically without the barrier of a mask associated with a role or an image, 
which has theef feet of obscuring the real person and limiting the possibility 
of achieving the learners' trust. 

Most adults approach formalised learning experiences expecting the 
same bureaucratic, highly regimented, authoritarian milieu that they as- 
sociate with schooling or the workplace. They are frequently taken aback 
when they discover the very different climate in an adult learning setting 
that invites them to be themselves as they engage in the various learning 
activities. Adult educators recognise the importance of a relaxed, informal, 
nonthrcatcning social atmosphere in which interactions reinforce the in- 
dividual worth and self-determination of learners and ensure maximum 
congruence between experience and self-image. 
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Whereas the behaviourist view of learners emphasises their uniform- 
ity which points to the efficacy of standardised teaching approaches, 
cognitive-field psychology features the individual differences among 
learners that require shaping learning situations to foster these differences. 
Here, anindividual way of perceiving and appropriating realityisa valued 
quality in learners, and is seen to be the source of true creativity. The self- 
motivation which isgenerated by successive acts of discovery isbelieved to 
be the fuel that will sustain individuals' curiosity and drive for learning 
throughout life. 

Conclusion 

In this brief overview, we have introduced two major familiesof educational 
psychology, illustrated by a few key theorists who represent variations of 
thought wi thin each family. At first encounter, the oppositional world views 
that underpin the two groups would scorn to preclude any potential for 
collaboration or reconciliation of positions. Readers will be disappointed if 
they expect an evaluation of the two, presentingone as themore appropriate 
basis for vocational program planning and instruction. Acknowledging the 
best of the applied science perspective, we must have some faith in existing 
knowledge with respect to reality and truth if we are to perceive any order 
in the universe. This knowledge base provides the starting point for the 
sundry choices we make in our routine and professional activities. What is 
important, from the praxis perspective, is that we do not conceive this 
knowledge as being complete or unchangeable, as history has shown 
repeatedly the evolving character of natural and behavioural laws'. The 
earth is not flat; the atom can be split; mental illness is not caused by evil 
spirits;and wehaveonlybegun to fathom the workings of thehumanmind. 
Reality and truth will continue to emerge as the contradictions arising from 
the application of theory in practice are mediated. 

Useful implications for learning in vocational education are to be 
drawn from both schools of educational psychology. Clearly, some aspects 
of human learning can be generalised and translated into standardised 
approaches to instruction. Tliere is considerable evidence to support fxjo- 
ple's capacity to acquire elementary mental skills and to adopt some 
attitudinally related behaviours relatively efficiently through the use of 
behaviourist models of instruction. On the other hand, there is considerable 
evidence that factors existing within individual learners that have devel- 
oped and continue to be shap>cd by lived experience, including formalised 
learning experiences, have a great deal of significance in the learning 
process. These factors influence not only what is learned and how readily 
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it is learned, but also what value the new learning is perceived to have for 
the person and how the learning experience affects the person's self-image 
and capacity to continue learning independently. 

It is apparent that educators are at tempting to reconcile, through their 
practice, aspects of both behaviourist and cognitive-field theories. Caught 
as they are between organisational imperatives of instructional efficiency 
and resource conservation on the one hand, and their ovm understanding 
of the relevance of intrinsic learner characteristics on the other hand, 
program plannc and i nstructors are creating models of vocational edu- 
cation in institutions and employer-based settings that mediate diverse 
learning principles. 
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SECTION 5 



TOWARD A PRAXIS VIEW OF 
LEARNING 



Since the turn of thecentury, the views of learning advanced by educational 
psychologists have provided one of the driving forces that have shaped the 
development of formal education as we know it in the Western world. The 
application of these views, particularly in elementary and secondary 
education but also to some extent in various adult educational settings, 
have had a direct impact on almost all facets of 'schooling' — instructional 
strategies,curriculumdevclopmentmodels, learner assessmentprograms, 
counselling services and teacher-learner interactions, to mention only a few 
immediately obvious examples. The principles of psychologically based 
learning theories ha ve become so entrenched in education that teachers and 
learners alike have almost universally accepted them as standard practice. 
We see these principles transferred to the home and workplace where 
reinforcement, modelling and feedback, incorporating to some extent 
concern for individual self-worth and self-determination, are applied as 
faithfully as in classrooms to the point that they have assumed the status of 
unquestioned traditions. 

In recognising the need to develop a richer and more up-to-date view 
of learning, we do not devalue the contributions to our knowledge of 
learning from educational psychology; until recently educational psy- 
chologists were almost the only formal group engaged in any concerted 
research endeavours concerning the subject of learning. Most of what we 
currently know on the subject is owed to them, and without their contribu- 
tions it is conceivable that we could still be viewing learning from a 
commonscnse perspective. 

As we could see in the discussion of the more recent psychological 
theories (in both families) in the previous section, there hasbcen a discemable 
move toward extending their perspectives beyond the limits of the applied 
science view. As this widening of horizons around the continued devel- 
opment of learning theory occurs, we finda number of otherdisciplines and 
fields of study from which some forward-looking views of learning are 
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emerging. What is exciting about these developments is the potential they 
hold for reconccptualising learning more in line with a praxis view. What 
follows is an introduction to six themes, each of which enriches in some way 
the established psychological views of learning, and offers as well, impli- 
cations for the instruction of adults (Thomas & Ploman 1985). 



Mutual understanding 

Since instruction is a particular type of communication, it makes sense that 
a discussion of principles of learning and instruction should begin with 
communication theory. Until very recently, the established model for 
explaining communication wasone wherea sender wasseen tocommunicate 
a specific type of message through a specific channel to a receiver. This 
SMCR (sender-message-channel-receiver) approach is based on the idea 
that effective communication requires that the sender: 

1 crafts the message carefully to ensure that meaning is clearly ar- 
ticulated; 

2 selects and employs an appropriate channel based on the nature of 
the message and the characteristics of the intended receivers; and 

3 obtains confirmation from the receivers as to whether they received 
the message (feedback). 

The key assumption here is that if a message is logically honed and 
transmitted in an appropriate fashion, the receivers will automatically hear 
the message. Feedback from the receivers allows the sender to determine 
whether, or to what extent, the message hasbcen received and, if necessary, 
to resend the message in a more appropriate form. The nickname for this 
model is the 'hypodermic needle' which convoys the one-way feature of the 
process. This model has been used far and wide, most notably to underpin 
the efforts of the US Agency for International Development (USAID) in its 
efforts to export agricultural technology. 

Within the last few years, researchers associated with USAID have 
developed an alternative view of communications referred to as the conver- 
gence model (Rogers & Kincaid 1981). This model of communication is 
based on the notion that the sender and the receiver come together or 
converge to negotiate temporary states of each others' meanings. The 
parties' meanings are thought to originate in the reference group or 
community to which each belongs and to reflect the established cultural 
traditions of the group. This is not to say that individuals do not influence 
a group's meanings, but rather that meanings reside within the group and 
are initially transferred to individuals who, upon receiving the meaning, 
may in turn influence the group meaning. 
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From this pci spcctive, the notion of feedback is replaced with one of 
feedforward where before and during message transmission the sender 
anticipates the recciver'srefererice group with the idea in mind of adjusting 
the message to some degree to reflect the receiver's meaning. By the same 
token the receiver, when responding to the sender, must take into consid- 
eration the sender's moaning which is also embedded in a reference group. 
Now what were originally thought to bo senders and receivers become 
transceivers in that both parties to the communication send and receive 
simultaneously while makingadjustmentstoaccommoda to theothcr party's 
meanings. The reason this view has been named the convergence model is 
that transceivers (formerly called senders and receivers) play an active role 
as they attempt to fuse meanings of both and thereby approach a richer 
understanding as a result of the process. The message itself is constantly 
emerging, always holding potential for further development. This is a 
remarkable view of communication, wherein progress toward fuller un- 
derstanding is unlimited. 

The fundamental assumption here is that there is a potential in 
communications for the content of the message to be influenced not only by 
the person originatingit,butalsobytheintcndedtransceiver.Thisillustratcs 
a mutual modification of theory and practice, in that the person originating 
information (the theorist) 'hears'— -by interpreting verbal and extraverbal 
cues — the other transceiver's ( jjractitioner's) reaction to the message as it is 
being conveyed (feedforward), and adjusts the message to reflect the 
other's input, rather than trying to adjust the other transceiver's views to fit 
the message. The originator tentatively tries out the message in advance to 
intended transceivers in order to sec how it might be accepted. The notion 
of feedforward contains the opportunity of changing the message to 
accommodate not only individual transceivers, but also their reference 
group, thusenhancing the po ten tialformutual understanding. This potential 
is not inherent in the idea of feedback which is limited to confirming after 
the fact — after the message in its original form has been sent — that the 
receivers have heard it to some degree. 

Perspectives on instruction could be enriched by adopting the as- 
sumption that senders (instructors) often stand to change as much if not 
more than receivers (learners). Were the imperative of the convergence 
model — always to negotiate in advance with the group the part of the 
message which the intended receivers would be interested in hearing and 
how it must be reconstructed to reflect these interests — to be followed, 
every message would hold the potential for developing into something 
more complex. This is quite a different situation from the one in which the 
sender hones the message, selects the proper channel, sends it and obtains 
feedback. 
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When wc hear educators speak of 'delivering programs' or 'present- 
ing instruction', it conveys the impression that learning is accomplished by 
simply receiving a commodity, that the instructor's role is to deliver and the 
learner's is to receive. In this conception there is no growth potential for 
instructors because presumably they already possess the appropriate 
knowledge, but in the convergence model instructors must step down from 
their traditionally elevated position to interact with learners as co-inquirers 
and codevelopers. Adult vocational education settings offer particularly 
rich opportunities for developing convergence-style interactions since the 
learners can readilydraw from their experience and variousroleorientations 
to contribute to the ongoing development of new meanings. In this light, 
instructors can no longer be seen as providers nor can learners be charac- 
terised as detached consumers; the convergence model, with its goal of 
mutual understanding, offers a dynamic view of the growth of knowledge 
as well as a view of people in a more active role in the production of 
knowledge. 



Meaning and speech 

For a group of individuals (e.g. those in an organisation, institution or 
community) to collaborate in the pursuit of common purposes they must 
operate within a shared reality or worldview, which requires that they 
develop relationships with peopleor things through theuseof languageby 
naming people, goals, processes and things. In using language to establish 
commonagreement,thereisalwaysa tension between meaning and speech 
which reflects the limitations of language to capture meaning that is 
multidimensional. From one perspective, this tension-filled relationship 
between what is meant and what is said can be viewed as an inherent 
weakness or inadequacy in speech which must be overcome through the 
achievement of increased precision. This view is predicated on the notion 
that there is a universal meaning out there that is attainable. From another 
perspective, the incongruence of meaning and speech is the source of 
constant and unlimited evolution of meaning itself. The tension-filled 
relationship between what is meant and what is said is seen as an inex- 
haustible resource for enriching social reality through the process of 
exploring and uncovering people's meanings. On this view, the inherent 
strength in the gap bet ween speech and meaning is the potential it offers for 
enhancing the way social relationships are slmctured and facilitating the 
ongoing development of any social group through language clarification. 

Individuals take on the values and vision of an organisation in order 
to play a part in it. The organisational view they adopt becomes part of the 
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structure of their minds through the influence of the language being used, 
and modelling on the part of other organisational members. Returning to 
the point about praxis as the tension-filled relationship between theory and 
practice, this relationship can be viewed in an additional way. Not only is 
theory never a perfect fit with practice, but what people mean is also never 
fully or accurately expressed by what they say. The words used to describe 
and prescribe an organisation's practices are rarely congruent with the 
meaning inherent in its vision and values. By examining strategically the 
language used in an organisation by people engaged in their practice, the 
meaning of current practices can be uncovered. In this way opportunities 
are created to improve those practices as well as the vision and values that 
guide them. 

Sociologists have argued that social reality is shaped by the language 
used to desCTibe it (Berger & Luckmann 1967). In other words, how we talk 
about something illustrates how we perceive it, and in turn influences how 
we interact with it. This construction of reality is an ongoing process in 
which people participate, rather than accepting it passively as impersonal 
and impervious to individuals' influence. There are several instructional 
processes for facilitating thisongoing construction of organisational reality 
such as action science (Argyris, Putnam & Smith 1989), action learning 
(Revans 1982), activity learning (Wertsch 1985), reflective practice (Schon 
1987) and action research (Kemmis & McTaggart 1988). These instructional 
processes occur in small groups where people periodically examine their 
practice through an analysisof the language they are using. These processes 
are somewhat different from the ones used in typical instructional sessions 
in that the goal is to create new practices from existing ones, not to learn 
previously identified new skills. This exploration often turns updif ferences 
between what individuals mean and the language they use to describe their 
practice. The difference that is uncovered becomes the basis for establishing 
new practices that overcome some of the tension between theory (what is 
meant) and practice (what is done, coordinated through language). 

In the context of instruction, conventional language for describing 
educational outcomes and processes is replete with words drawn from the 
jargon of production and systems theory. We speak of 'stand-alone mod- 
ules', 'modular mobility', 'training treatments', 'feedback', 'pilot testing', 
'designing delivery systems' and 'grade point averages', all of which shape 
perceptions that lead us to take an overtechnicised approach to instruction 
and learning. There is no apparent place within the limitations of the 
technical metaphor for individual variations in learning patterns, mutual 
understanding, feedforward or thequest for personal identity.Only recently 
are groups within the community of vocational educators beginning to re- 
examine their language as a first step toward reconstructing the values, 
practices and social relationships that characterise it. 
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Tlie challenge for instruction in employment-based settings is to 
provide periodic opportunities for employees to step back from their 
practice and, as a group, reflect on it through an analysis of the everyday 
language they use to coordinate their practices; it can be viewed as a form 
of participatory evaluation. There are positive implications for motivating 
learners to enhance production wrhen they learn about the role that they can 
play in the reconstruction of their practice. 

Purpose of learning 

The view here is that people learn for two reasons: first, they need to survive 
by adjusting to the demands of the social environment in which they live — 
fulfilling a variety of social roles in a manner that is consistent with 
established cultural traditions;and second, they need to createanindividual 
identity that gives personal meaning to their life (Hall 1985). When we look , 
a t formal educational offerings it becomes apparent that they reflect both of 
these purposes. For example, within the school curriculum we can identify 
numerous planned learning experiences in which children learn the con- 
ventions of society which are necessary for them to negotiate their way in 
the culture but, in addition, they are also provided with opportunities to 
develop their unique talents and interests that contribute to their personal 
identity. There has not always been an adequate balance between these two 
needs, and until fairly recently theprevailingbias in education hasexpressed 
itself in a heavy emphasis on social integration with only marginal concern 
for the development of personal identity. 

The need to survive through both adapting to society and developing 
a personal identity continues throughout adult life; The process by which 
individuals establish or enhance a self-identity is one in which they come 
to identify with the society and recognise themselves as members within it. 
This link between individual identity and social role conventions is forged 
through a system of ideas and beliefs that is transmitted as individuals are 
integrated into the society. Although socialisation presents the world to 
individuals so that certain ways of understandingit and one's place in it are 
internalised, the process must also encourage individual members to 
participate in the constant reshaping of this view of the world and their 
places in it. These two requirements of the socialisiUion process at first may 
seem to oppose each other when, in actuality, mediation of the tension 
between them is the basis for societal change through communication 
among its members. 

From a vocational perspective, these needs can be illustrated in the 
context of the culture of an occupational area. Both the occupational area 
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and the individuals that engage in it must learn in order to ensure that their 
ongoing development occurs, and so we can say that learning occursat both 
the level of the occupational community and the individual level. In order 
for an occupational community to maintain itself, certain common attitudes 
and capacities must be acquired by its members. In addition, the occupa- 
tional community must also learn in the sense that it must change the way 
it makes its contribution in order to cope with an ever-changing world. It is 
important when planning and implementing learning opportunities to 
reflect upon thedualrcquirementsofsocialisingpcopleintotheiroccupation 
and thereby shaping their view of its role in society, while at the same time 
allowingspace for individuals to pursue their identity.The central issue for 
the vocational instructor is the role the individual plays in influencing the 
cultureof an occu pa tionalcommunity,sothatinitsreproduction it continues 
to evolve and resists becoming a rigid pattern that stifles rather than 
promotes its own and its members' development. 

Instructional situations can be arranged to facilitate the constant 
striving of learners to influence the culture of their occupational commu- 
nity; learning opportunities can be planned to incorporate not only strat- 
egies that serve the practicality of occupational and individual survival but 
also creative experiences that extend learners' participation in the ongoing 
development and critique of the culture of the occupational community. 
Individuals' need to survive motivates them to work on the maintenance of 
occupational conventions while the need for personal identity impels them 
to make a contribution to the further development of the occupational 
community to which they belong. 

Incorporating this dual orientation represents a transformation in the 
perspective of vocational educators which transcends the traditional 
overemphasis of the integration of individuals in society with little or no 
regard for the development of their personal identity or their unique 
potential to contribute to the reproduction of society. Contrary to the 
conventional pattern of theory driving practice, a prax'S view is employed 
where theory and practice are thought mutually to modify each other in the 
direction of more equitable social arrangements. Traditional patterns of 
one-way communication in which leaders or authorities in the occupational 
community prescribe the basisof occupational socialisation are superseded 
by the convergence model with its two-way orientation and its focus on 
mutual understanding. By incorporating both the need for survival as well 
as the quest for personal identity as the motivational basis for designing 
learning opportunities, members of the occupational community are able 
not only to acquire and refine the skills necessary for maintaining the 
organisation but also to pursue the enhancement of their own identity and 
in so doing contribute to the reproduction and ongoing development of the 
organisation in the direction of social justice and equitability. 
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Social learning 



A principle of learning is that individuals learn initially from the outside or 
external environment— that is, people always inherit the knowledge that 
their reference groups possess and value. As individuals come into the 
world, initially everything they learn comes from imitating their parents 
and older siblings. It is only when they have the social skills that allow them 
to survive that they begin the process of questioning them (Wertsch 1985). 
The same process can be seen occurring in organisations where newcomers 
first learn organisational customs and traditions in order to survive and 
perform their functional roles. After this initial external learning experience, 
members can begin constructive questioning of these customs. What is 
apparent is that learning is a developmental process which occurs first on 
an external basis and is then followed on an internal basis; initially people 
learn in order to function within a group and then consider and rework 
internally this initial learning so that it reflects their own individual 
contribution. 

In the vocational education programs offered in the workplace, 
initially the organisation's objectives take precedence as the basis for 
developing the program; the starting point for the development of instruction 
is the identification of capacities and dispositions to be acquired that reflect 
the organisation's (employer's) interests. Typical instructional initiatives 
tend to stop here and include only these objectives with minimal, if any, 
regard for potential contributions by learners. In more progressive or- 
ganisations, however, after this introductory aspect of the instructional 
process, learners can be given opportunities to internalise what is to be 
learned and in so doing bring to bear their unique pbtential for shaping and 
adding further meaning to the objectives so that they reflect more expansive 
outcomes. During the management of the instructional process, instructors 
can apply the convergence model of communication to facilitate learners' 
intemalisation — that is, they originally learn what is intended by the 
organisation and then subject it to their own interpretation. The learners' 
unique way of understanding what is to be learned holds potential for 
enhancing the organisation's objectives; this potential can be realised if 
there is a communication process that provides for collaborative assessment 
of the value of what the learners are offering. 



Latent learning 

Learning is an active process through which people consciously pay 
attention, perceive things, remember themand thinkabout them. Inaddition 
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to this conscious effort, there is another aspect or dimension of learning that 
occurs at the preconscious or latent level. This latent dimension of learning 
can be characterised as a 'wandering' process which conveys the notion of 
learning as a journey in the sense that, in addition to an immediately 
purposeful or practical use of learning, there are also learning efforts that 
reflect purposes other than the purely practical (e.g. curiosity, sensuality 
and adventure) (Ariyaratne 1985). Although these tend to be downplayed, 
they are in reality an integral part of any learning endeavour that supports 
and enriches practical learning. Oneof many perspectives on latent learning 
is expressed by a prominent educator in this way: the unintended conse- 
quences of learning blend with the intended so as to make them virtually 
indistinguishable, and often the result of learning occurs once, twice and 
sometimes thrice removed from the instructional setting (see Cremin 1976). 

Returning to the analogy of a journey, it is the detours and the 
unplanned side tripsand stops that inevitably produce theaweand wonder 
that motivates us to further travels. Wandering is seen asa process by which 
we broaden our experiences in a manner that opens up possibilities for 
adaptation in the future as human life continues to evolve through time in 
unpredictable ways. These sensual or holistic forms of thinking are the 
wellsprings of the creative activity so necessary for effective production. 
What is important here is tha t latent learning must not be constrained in the 
zeal to pursue active learning. What needs to be learned must be learned 
without undue rigidity in fixing the time required to accomplish the 
outcome, since these two levels of learning, between them, account for the 
total learning process. 

The instructional principle inherent in latent learning is that the 
tendency to measure active learning on the basis of its efficiency must be 
tempered by a concern that latent learning is not snuffed out thereby 
dcscnsualising and desiccating the learning process. Instructional situa- 
tions must be shappd so that learners can wander off the prescribed path of 
active learning in order that they may return to it with a richer underst^.nding. 
These opportunities for wandering can be conceived as occurring in the 
spaces between the neatly designed 'boxes' in our instructional plans. 

A climate that facilitates latent learning is created in the instructional 
process through tact. Tact is the sensitive application of thoughtfulness in 
action, often consisting in holding back, waiting for the teachable moment. 
A tactful stance can bo developed through acquiring the disposition to 
apprehend a feci for the situation, a receptivity to the varied modes of 
human expression, conveying a thoughtfulness that involves the awareness 
of the total being of the learner, mind and body; it is an active sensitivity for 
what is unique and special about the other person. Its components are 
attunement to subjectivity, subtle influence, holding back, situational 
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confidence, improvisational gift-giving and openness to the learner's expe- 
rience (Van Manen 1990). Tact complements the practical systematic ap- 
proach to instruction; through tact instructors can respond to the unique 
and sometimes baffling ways in which learners respond to the intended 
outcomes that were systematically planned and designed for a program. 

For learning outcomes that are largely technical in nature, individu- 
alised instruction sets the stage for mediating the need for active and latent 
learning. With the technical aspect of instruction embedded in instructional 
modules, instructors are freed to provide the tact required to ensure an 
opportunity for latent learning to occur. Focusing on individual learning 
allows instructors to optimise linkages between what learners learn in 
formalised instructional situations (what they learn in the shop, laboratory 
or job settings with the instructor); and how all of these learnings are 
connected to what they learn by wandering through everyday life. 

Using knowledge 

In the applied science conception of theory and practice, knowledge is seen 
as existing out there waiting to be discovered, and when it is discovered, it 
is then made available to others; in this limited view, theory drives practice, 
leaving practitioners dependent on scientists to uncover and then articulate 
theories for the field of practice to use in dealing with day-to-day problems. 
A major limitation of this applied science view is that when practitioners 
encounter new problems, they must wait for theoreticians to identify and 
refine appropriate theories for their use (Schon 1985). 

When instruction is perceived as praxis, where the theoretician and 
practitioner arc interdependent (mutually modifying each other through 
mediation and thereby creating new meaning), it becomes evident that 
significant learning can occur only when knowledge is put to use. If human 
beingshavc the potential to. enhance the state of knowledge every time they 
use it, the reciprocal influence of theory and practice would be a worthwhile 
aspiration for every learning opportunity. If knowledge has the potential to 
evolve each time it is put to use in a practical situation, and if all individuals 
can potentially play a role in this process, settings for learning need to be 
restructured so that the separation of the world of practice from the world 
of theory is minimised enabling learners to move readily back and forth 
between these two worlds. This requires major renovations in cuircnt 
relationships between formalised classroom situations, shop instruction 
and everyday practice, as well as relationships between instructors and 
learners. When theory is taught in the classroom setting, achievement 
should be assessed primarily by the learner's ability to put the theory to use 
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in the instructional situation and subsequently in everyday practice, rather 
thanby objective tests. Furthermore,minimumtimeshould elapse between 
learning the theory in the classroom setting and applying it directly in a 
supervised setting for practice. This principle is evident in majoi- efforts 
being initiated by program planners in such diverse areas of vocational 
education as industry, international development and teacher education 
who are applying a praxis view of the relationship between theory and 
practice in the creation of learning opportunities. 

Conclusion 

Adult vocational education faces the exciting prospect of making a leading 
contribution to the evolution of modem industrialised society, which at this 
point in history is distinguished by its extraordinary achievements in the 
development and application of technology but where evidence reveals 
regrettable neglect of human and social values. This imbalance dominates 
established cultural tradition in which human action is promoted and 
rewarded on the basis of efficiency and productivity, subordinating the 
pursuit of jus', and equitable ways of relating with other societal members 
and with the environment. The mission of vocational education is to 
actualiseboth technical and social outcomes of occupational preparation so 
that individuals will be able through their work to penetrate and challenge 
the dysfunctional aspects of established cultural tradition. Translating this 
mission into a plan of action requires a shift from the conventional over- 
emphasis on the technical dimension of occupational preparation to an 
enriched and revitalised practice that rationalises technical and social 
learning outcomes. 

In our view, this reconceptualisation must be rooted in the notion of 
praxis as a forward-iooking way in which to relate theory and practice, 
recognising that human beings have the capacity to influence societal 
evolution, and providing impetus for the mobilisation of these human 
capacities to alleviate contemporary social crisis. Praxisopens up possibilities 
through adult vocational education to enable individuals in their work to 
mediate technical progress and desirable social change. A reconfigured role 
relationship between formal institutional and employer-based settings for 
learning emerges when the theory to be learned in the formal setting is 
recast to includeboth social and technical components, and a fluid, dynamic 
movement of learners is maintained between the two settings such that 
learners can enrich their experience of productive work by mediating their 
theory and practice in a desirable direction. 

In the instructor-learner interface, vocational education must be 
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enacted from a contemporary view of its adult participants which captures 
social and psychological development as the essence of their general 
characteristics and the manner in which they learn, while at the same time 
acknowledgihg the uniqueness of individual learners. From thi s conception 
of learners, and the amplified view of the meaning of work, a set of 
principles emerges which have implications for the way in which programs 
are planned and instruction is designed and implemented, including cues 
for establishing and maintaining a stimulating social climate to foster 
learning. When these principles are employed in each planned learning 
experience, a potential exists for enriching the outcomes of vocational 
education for the individual, theorganisation, the occupational community 
and society. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 1990s-MORE 
OR LESS? 

p. WEIR \ 

D. Weir, 'Vocational education in the 1990s— more or less?', Journal of Vocational 
and Technical Education, vol. 4, no. 1, 1987. pp. 39-47. 



Synopsis 

As the denands of the labor market change, >o too doe* the nature of vocational 
education. After a period when "vocationa!" wtmed to mean "oocupational," it is now 
becoming clojer to the term "liberal." Recent developments in Scottish vocational 
education provide an interesting case study in this shift in deTuiition. In particular, 
the new methodologies in use across the whole of education indicate that the distinction 
between vocational and general education is no longer valid. That, in turn, provides 
an opportunity to demonstrate how all education is vocational in the ancient sense 
of that term. 

From a British point of view, vocational education around the world 
seems trapped between the goals of liberal education as "[developing] a person 
able to make independent decisions as an adult" and the goals of vocational 
training as "training for one role considered useful by one society, under ma,iters 
whose fcuthority, based on experience, cannot be questioned" (Evans, 1981, 

An analysis of the practice of vocational education over the decades of 
this century would suggest that vocational educators have tried to defend 
themselves against attacks for being too labor-market oriented. This defense 
has been conducted by emphasizing the distinction between education ^and 
training when instead different interpretations of the term "vocational" might 
have proved to be a better means of defense. 

The use of the term "vocation" was originally associated with the "callings" 
of the Church, the Law, and Medicine, which also were the major subjects 
of the ancient universities. As the diversity of work roles expanded in societies 
moving from a predominantly agrarian economy and as the variety of 
employment increased, the term was expanded to denote most professions 
and all community tasks which had an element of service in them. But 
increasingly in this century, "voi alional" in the educational sense has become 
associated with the preparation for work in general, despite the fact that many 
jobs have no sense of "calling" in them and the jobholders are not obliged 
to demonstrate their vocation outside paid employment. Such education should 
be more properly called "occupational" and if vocational education wishes 
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to lose that description, it should broaden its curriculum and increase even 
further the development of skills which involve more than merely earning 
a wage. 

Having made that distinction, then the claim for a fourth objective for 
vocational education, i.e., "To increase the ability of workers to improve the 
quality of work and of the work place" (Evans, 1981, p. 11), makes sense 
if applied to the whole of life and not just to the working portion of life 
alone. 

From there it is easy to accept that vocational education is a full and 
complete part of liberal education as defmed above . The difference thus between 
liberal and vocational education is not a major difference in philosophy but 
simply a difference in content and vehicles for learning. 

Vocational education under this model may be concerned with automobiles 
or cookies, and it may take place more in a work placement or community 
setting than in a school or college; but it will nevertheless be part of liberal 
education, because it uses processes of learning which are student-centered 
and has goals which are concerned for the autonomy and independence of 
the learner. 

New Labor Markets 

Not only would using the same processes and goals in vocational education 
as in the rest of liberal education move us nearer to parity of esteem between 
academic and vocational studies, but it would also help to ensure that students 
who major in vocational courses are capable of adapting to the significant 
changes in life styles and work patterns which are embedded in the concept 
**post-industrial society." 

As work becomes ostensibly more specialized, there is a change in the 
pyramid of job status with fewer jobs which require high levels of intelligence 
and training and more jobs which require minimum training. All jobs do, 
however, require judgment and decision-making; and increasingly, job success 
requires an adaptability and flexibility across skill areas which is not commonly 
acquired in conventional training programs. In other words a vocational 
education system which points its students at a specific range of employment 
is not only misjudging the fluidity of contemporary labor markets but it is 
also denying them the opportunity to develop the adaptive behavior which 
will help them to survive in those labor markets. It is for this reason, among 
others, that the Japanese have little or no vocational education in their high 
schools, reasoning that "What we want is good people: we can make anybody 
an engineer. But the best engineer in the world needs to be able to work 
with others to be effective" (Institute of Manpower Studies, 1984, p. 45). 

Encouraging young people to aspire to jobs in manufacturing industries 
and giving them education which focuses on the skills required by these 
industries made sense when these industries had stable or rising demands for 
labor. But now that these industries are contracting or automating, such 
education makes little sense. And even when jobs still exist in such "smokestack" 
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industries, the skill requirements are quite different. To return to the distinction 
between "occupational" and vocational," it could be said that old industries 
demanded occupational skills, such as the technical competence required by 
the jobs therein, while new and renewed industries require labor with vocational 
skills, such as the ability to make decisions, to relate well to other people, 
to work as a team, and to have breadth of education. These skills are more 
likely to lead to high quality of life even when income is derived from routine 
or boring jobs. Under those circumstances, an automotive course in high school 
should be for the purpose of taking advantage of young people's interesU 
in autos as a means of motivating them to learn useful life skills as much 
as helping them decide whether to enter the auto repair or auto manufacturing 
industries. 

Let us remember, the jobs that are likely to occupy the most people 
in the future are clerks and secretaries, janitors and sextons, restaurant workers, 
and health professionals. These are the major jobs in the future in terms of 
sheer numbers. High technology will consume no more than 9 or 10 percent 
of the employable work force (Lindeman, 1984, p. 2). The technical skills 
demanded in most of these jobs are not sufficient in themselves to justify 
major occupational education programs, but adding "human skill" elements 
makes it clear how vocational education can be married with liberal education. 

Worries About Change 

Human and interpersonal skills must be given priority when the 1990s 
post-industrial labor market and reduction in the working week both require 
from education a more balanced, independent-minded student output. That 
shift in emphasis will cause a number of tensions. 

. 1. Some students will be concerned that the new approaches to vocational 
education will be too challenging, since making relationships is more 
threatening than making machine parts. People talk back. 

2. Parents will be concerned that the successes of schools will not be 
assessable in familiar terms such as numbers of certificates and diplomas 
or numbers of students placed in jobs. Human skills are less visible 
than technical skills. 

3. Teachers will be concerned that new approaches require new skills 
and may doubt their ability to teach this way or to get on well with 
young people. Some may even lose their jobs. 

4. Schools as institutions will be concerned that conventional models for 
ensuring conformity and achieving control, such as tracking, will not 
be applicable when all courses use common processes and one key 
process is stimulating cooperation rather than competition. The needs 
of children will be greater than the needs of schools. 
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5. Employers may be concerned, as schools will be, that the "competitive 
edge" will be taken off their managerial styles by having to consult 
their workers. 

6. Organized labor may be concerned that, in a time of change, young 
people with today's new skills offer themselves for work and displace 
union members with yesterday's skills. 

These problems are magnified significantly during any economic recession. 
Employers in both public and private sectors cut expenditures, labor suffers 
rising unemployment, and workers with low skills or little seniority rejoin 
youth in disproportionate numbers in the ranks of the jobless. The pinch 
is also felt by the schools, where voters demand, in the one public institution 
whose budget they can limit directly, an end to the frills — that is, to all but 
the traditional core program. (Dollar, 1983, p. IS9). 

Nevertheless, it is precisely in a time of economic recession that change 
is required not only to restore the nation's relative position in the international 
economy but also because, on this occasion, a return to full employment in 
its historic sense is not possible and the public wealth will have to be directed 
to "quality of life" as much as to "quality of work." 

The Scottish Example 

The British, and particularly Scottish, experience in the last 10 years 
provides a case study of how any vocational education system may journey 
from occupationally-based education and training, with its connotations of 
hierarchy and conformity, toward a more liberal system. Although the path 
toward a liberal system is occasionally blocked when government shrinks from 
the consequences of its own policies, the road ahead seems clear enough, 
and the signposts are specific. 

At school level the Scottish philosophy is described by the Consultative 
Committee on the Curriculum (1977) as follows: 

Our rrcommendation is therefore thai all pupils should undertake study in each of seven areas: 
English, mathematical studies, physical education, moral and religious education, Kience and 
technology, social studies, and the creative arts. We consider that the study undertaken in 
these compulsory areas should take u- about two thirds of the pupils' curriculum. For the 
remaining time, pupils should be free to choose two or three additional subjccu (para. }.2I) 

Arising from this report there is now a curriculum based on theories 
of "balance" in which no particular emphasis, such as academic or vocational, 
dominates. It is a curriculum in which all pupils experience the full range 
of modes of learning and study. 

Beyond the minimum leaving age of 16, about half of all young Scots 
progress to full time or part-time study in colleges of further education whose 
major focus is preparing young people for work, i.e., occupational education. 
They too have recently embarked upon radical change, described as follows 
(Scottish Education Department, 1983): 
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There must be established * number of aims which will give direction to what is provided. 
. . (para.2.7). 

The first cluster of aims is concerned with the development of knowledge and understandmg 
of oneself, of one's community and of the environment. . . (para. 2.8). 
The second cluster of aims is concerned with skills. . . (para. 2.9). 

The third cluster of aims is concerned with attitudes, values and motives which prompt people 
to act in particular ways or make particular decisions . . . (para. 2.10). 
In setting down these climers of aims it must be remembered that within this age group, 
traditionally, there has occurred some divergence between academic and practical lines of study, 
between education and training, as young people begin vocational or pre-professional 
specialisation. It can be argued, on the other hand, that at this stage there should be no 
abandonment of broadly-based education, and where specialisation is necessary it should be 
sought through appropriate emphases. . . (para. 2.12). 

This report is being implemented currently as an attempt to shift further 
education from an occupational to a vocational bias. The broad goal is to 
extend the provision for personal development in response to the new dynamism 
of the labor market and the realities of unemployment. 

For-the young unemployed, the Manpower Services Commission (MSC), 
which has responsibilities for employment and training throughout Britain, 
is also promoting its own programme of change (Manpower Services 
Commission, 1982), as follows: 

(a) because their future employment destination is uncertain, more than job-or firm-specific 
training is required: 

(b) be'ause the context of work is changing and more and more people are involved in proctues, 
rather than the repeated performance of a single task, training has increasingly to meet 
the needs of a variety of industries, firms and occupations; 

(c) because the labour market is highly tompeiilivf. basic knowledge of the world of work, 
job search and other skills is essential: 

(d) because young people may well experience spells of unemployment, personal and life skills 
are needed to help them survive and benefit from change: 

(e) last, but not least, because young people have their own expectations and aspirations, 
opportunities must be designed for their benefit as well as those of the economy (para.2.S). 

This MSC provisions has been in existence for some years and from 
1986 has offered two years of work experience, education, and training for 
all who enter, or aspire to enter the labor market at 16. The program will 
be primarily vocational, not occupational. 

While each of the schemes described above caters to a different target 
group and is delivered through different contexts, thus making it possible 
to reach all young people with a relevant form of provision, they are coherent 
in attempting to avoid unnecessary and arbitrary distinctions between the 
academic and vocational aspects of the curriculum. This new-found belief 
in the overall coherence of curriculum and consequent rejection of narrow 
occupational education is represented in two statements. The first (Department 
of Education and Science, 1979) concerns purpose: 

The content of subjects that make up the curriculum and the styles of learning employed indicate 
the school's ihinling about the n«d lo sumuliie and encourage iii pupiK to atquire nol onl) 
personal, social, and intellectual skill! but also certiin attitudes. 




The second (Scottish Education Department, 1984) concerns method: 



Teachers should therefore icem opportunities for: 

— promoting learning through activity by students; 

— using a problem-solving approach to learning; 

— enabling students to apply skills in diffeient contexts (para. 6.1); 

The emphasis is being placed on the participation of learners in the learning process, on 
their interaction with their teachers and with each other and on the use of a variety of 
resources for learning (para 6.5). 



From this Scottish case it is possible to see how, in the i990s, national 
vocational education systems can be both more and less vocational. More 
because all education is stimulated to adopt the "experience^based," "out-of- 
school," and "relevant to work and life," characteristics which typify true 
vocational education. Less because when the whole curriculum exhibits these 
characteristics, any choice of school subjects will equip young people with 
a range of skills which are suited to survival in the labor market; thus the 
specific occupational subjects are no longer justifiable in terms of their 
distinctiveness. 



Our education systems over the last 100 years have been based on industrial 
models. Breaking the <iay down into fixed and short segments of time; using 
didactic methods which encouraged passivity and conformity among students; 
having systems of management which were bureaucratic, autocratic and 
hierarchical; these were the characteristics of most of schooling and much 
of industry. When these models prevailed, it was little wonder that some 
vocational educators strongly supported occupational education with its 
activity-based methods and its potential for job satisfaction and upward 
mobility through the acquisition of skill or managerial competence. As 
Professor Evans implied in 1981, such education existed because it provided 
motivating experiences which kept students in school, reduced unemployment, 
gave non-academic students' feelings of achievement, gave non-professional 
work a status, increased quality of opportunity, and so on. 

But an economy which depends on manufacturing industry is becoming 
a concept of the past. It has been claimed that by the year 2010 only 4 or 
5 percent of the labor force will be in manufacturing industry. The modem 
economy in both its reliance upon high tech industry to provide wealth and 
its service and knowledge industries to provide employment requires a different 
labor force. That labor force is required to work infinitely varied work patterns, 
to exercise initiative and take decisions, to participate in running companies 
in a variety of ways ranging from quality circles to co-ownership. The whole 
of education is then also required to change, using methods designed to develop 
such a labor force. Many of these methods such as Experience-Based Career 
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Education (EBCE) are used by today's vocational educators but need to be 
taken across the whole curriculum under the banner of Learning by 
Participation (LBP). As that happens, the need for separate occupationally- 
oriented courses fades and Professor Evans' fears if vocational education were 
abolished become groundless because the very attractive features of such 
education would then pervade the whole curriculum and all programs would 
be attractive to students. 

This shift and the reasons for suggesting it to vocational educators are 
well summarized by Bruce Dollar (1983), recent Associate Director of the 
U. S. National Commission on Resources for Youth: 

Vocational or vocational-technical education ii concerned with providing occupational skills, 
and is more concerned with giving young people advanced training and thus a headstart in 
the occupation the student chooses. While an LBP programme may well expose young people 
to occupations they might choose, it also emphasises the'cultivation of more generalised personal 
skills and the resources such as responsibility, decision making, compassion and cooperation. 
In fact, an LBP programme may well be seen as an opportunity for youth to be exposed 
to jobs in institutions they are noi likeljr to choose, as a means of deepening young peopled 
understanding of their community. LBP may also be integrated with the academic study of 
a related Tield. such as social sciences, and may readily be linked with development in the 
affective domain, including understanding values, group processes and personal problem- 
solving ■ areas that are not usually encompassed by the vocational curriculum (p. tSS). 

Encouraging as it may be therefore to have occupational education recognized 
in Federal legislation, recent Scottish experience suggests that even the Carl 
D, Perkins Act of 1984 is now out-of-date and backward looking. The so- 
called "new vocationalism" with its greater emphasis on process than content, 
and its links with the rest of liberal education through concepts such as 
independence and participation demands recognition and an acknowledgment 
that previous, more occupational, systems can be phased out. There will still 
be many-different settings for educational programs, matched to student needs; 
there will still be a great variety of content; but all education from the classics 
to cartography, from physics to plumbing, will use common processes and 
methods. 

Summary 

1. The term "vocational" has been often confused with the term 
"occupational." A more traditional use of "vocational" would have shown 
the harmony between vocational and liberal education. 

2. "Quality of work" goals which merely reinforce the distinctions between 
"workers" and "professionals" have been given too much prominence. Quality 
of work should be merely a sub-set of quality of life. 

3. Moving vocational education in a liberalizing direction is also necessary 
because changes in life styles and labor markets require more breadth and 
adaptability in adults. 

4. Programs of study in school and college will have different titles and 
different content to maximize the motivation of individual students, but they 
will use common processes and methods. 
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5. There will be resistance from yesterday's students to pointing vocational ■ 
education in this new direction but the resistance can be countered by showing 
how the changes are required for economic and social health and are not 
in an academic direction which would disadvantage todays students, but in 

a practical dir<:ction which will advantage all tomorrow's students. 

6. Scotland particularly, but also the rest of Britain, offers an insight 
of a radical change in the curriculum which aims at common learning procesees 
for all students, irrespective of their programme of study. These changes are 
designed to improve economic performance and quality of life. Early indications 
are that these changes have been successful, especially for the less able. 

7. An industrial training and occupational education focus has served 
well for 100 years. It is no longer enough to tinker at the edges of that focus 
on vocational education. New technologies are producing demands for a new- 
style worker and citizen requiring a totally new focus for vocational education. 

8. The net result of' the changes recommended here will be to abolish 
the distinctions between vocational education and other forms of education 
by bringing the best features of current vocational education into every part 
of education, while disadvantaging no student. As in the ancient universities, 
all education will again be vocational. 

Note: This paper was originally delivered at a meeting on the History and 
Philosophy of Vocational Education held at the AVA Convention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on December 9, 198S. It has been revised as a result of a stimulating 
correspondence with Dr. Rupert N. Evans, to whom my thanks are given. 
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EMANCIPATORY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
PEDAGOGY FOR THE WORK OF INDIVIDUALS 
AND SOCIETY 

M.REHM 

M. Rehm, 'Emancipatory vocational education: Pedagogy for the work of individuals 
and society", Journal of Education, vol. 171, no. 3, 1989, pp. 109-23. 

Ever sicice the Smith-Hughes Act brought school-based occupational 
training into existence in 1917, vocational education has been a target of both 
praise and blame. In this paper, I first will review and critique the three view- 
points that currently predominate in debates over vocational education: (a) 
that it should be eliminated because its content is too often trivial and ob- 
solete, jbl that job-specific vocational education must be provided for students 
who are not going to college, and (c) that it should be provided to all students 
because it teaches important work concepts, values, and skills. Although the 
third viewpoint reflects Deweyan ideals of a pragmatic and creative voca- 
tional aspect to gener?! education, the review suggests that all three argu- 
ments share a common shortcoming. They all fail victim to a narrowly 
utilitarian view of worker education. 

After identifying flaws in each of the three perspectives, I will draw on 
Julian Rappapon/s (1986) empowerment model to demonstrate that the cur- 
rent debate overlooks important opportunities to address vocational life as 
a personally meaningful and socially liberating area for study. The pedagog- 
ical challenge is to develop a vocational education that will take problems 
such as the meaning and socially constructed nature of work and present 
them for critical study and creative action. New directions in vocational edu- 
cation are needed to prepare enlightened, emancipated workers. 

Debates about vocational education are critical because they are played 
out in everyday reality in the lives of numerous students. As John Goodlad 
(1984) claims, "We begin to see two worlds of schooling, partly overlapping, 
one preparing for college and the other for jobs" (p. 144). Because society does 
not value the knowledge of the job preparation world (e.g., Goodlad, 1984; 
Oakes, 1985), vocational programs exert serious consequences on students' 
futures. 

A Common World for All, Vocational Training for None 

One group of reform advocates, often known as "conservatives," insists 
that no student should take vocational courses and that all students should 
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undertake traditional stud"es in history, literature, science, and mathemat- 
ics. A representative of this position is E.D. Hirsch, Jr (1988) who argues that 
American citizens need to achieve "cultural literacy" hy learning traditional 
historical and scientific content. Hirsch reasons that students need. to learn 
a common body of knowledge if they are to have equal opportunities to 
participate in society. One of Hirsch's criticisms of vocational education is 
that it rapidly becomes obsolescent as the world changes: 

The flaw in utilitarianism is its lack of utility for the modern world. Narrow 
vocational education, adjusted to the needs of the moment, is made ever obso- 
lete by changing technology. Vocationshave multiplied beyond the abilities of 
the schools to accommodate them. (p. 126) 

Diane Ravitch (1985) similarly argues, "Job training will be of less 
importance in the year 2000 because of the rapid pace of technological 
change" (p. 305). In short, conservatives maintain that, by becoming cul- 
turally literate and intellectually grounded in traditional knowledge, 
students ultimately vfiW be better prepared to leam specialized jobs later. 

Because the conservative ideal is rooted in literary and historical culture, 
at first glance it might appear to be a nontechnical ray of liglu in an instru- 
mental school system. Yet the focus on venerated knowledge obscures the 
fact that the cultural literacy approach also succumbs to the same utilitari- 
anism that it decries in vocational education. WhUe claiming that traditional 
knowledge is superior, conservatives sometimes express their arguments in 
the context of "high stakes" such as "making our country more competiti^'e'' 
(Hirsch, 1988, p. 145). 

By accepting the role of schooling to prepare students to eventually work 
in a rapidly changing society, conservatives implicitly accept product and per- 
formance ends. However, they fail to recognize Donald Vandenberg's il98S' 
point that crafts and trades have their own special forms of "high-grade intel- 
ligence and superior knowledge at the perceptual and bodily levels. This fact 
should prevent hasty claims that the theoretical knowledge of the disciplines 
is inherently more valuable than the practical knowledge of the [arts, crafts, 
trades and sports]" |p. 76). The fact that conservatives accept the need for ex- 
cellent producers, while refusing to entertain the possibility that vocational 
education may offer an appropriate mode for teaching standards of excellence 
associated with trades, is a contradiction. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of the conservative argument is the 
cavalier assumption that knowledge associated with specific vocations has 
no value. According to Freire (1970, 1985), those in power attempt to mys^if^■ 
reality by making the world appear different from what it is, creating a "false 
consciousness" and objectifying those who do not fit the dominant patterns. 
Conservatives thus treat participants in vocational education as deficient and 
do not attempt to draw alternative voices into the conversation about the role 




of schools in preparing workers. This marginalization denies them a voice 
in a poHtically situated form of "critical literacy" (Giroux, 1988) and weakens 
a struggle needed for "achieving the types of schools and economy that serve 
the broadest needs of our society and citizenry" [Camay Levin, 1986, p. 44). 

Empirical evidence does seem to bear out some of the conservatives' 
specific criticisms. Primary complaints are that vocational education simply 
does not reduce unemployment, lead to good jobs, or increase earnings (e.g., 
Grubb Lazerson, 1981; Spring, 1980; Wise, 1979). But, because the conser- 
vative agenda does not-promise to train for jobs, it obscures the fact that seri- 
ous problems render both vocational and academic graduates from high 
school unprepared to enter the present system of work. According to Grubb 
and Lazerson (1981), "credentialing" has replaced working "up the ladder," and 
youthful applicants suffer widespread discrimination because employers do 
not consider them reliable workers. While Gmbb and Lazerson conclude that 
vocational education in secondary schools is "doomed to ineffectiveness" 
(1981, p. 125), students who have taken traditional courses are not likely to 
fare any better if they seek work right after high school. 

A serious problem with vocational education which its conservative 
critics tend to ignore is that it tends to reproduce racial and socioeconomic 
stratification. Powell, Farrar, and Cohen ( 1985) point out that vocational stu- 
dents, viewed as less able, get less rigorous instruction: 

Even in the most selective programs, many voc/tech students are different from 
top-track students in one important respect: for them, school has not been a 
winning experience. They are students who haven't really leamed to cope. As 
a result, "social skills" or "survival skills" have been emphasized— the rules of 
work and community life that top-track students already know and largely 
respect, (pp. 130-131) 

Even within vocational education there are higher-status courses in 
home economics, technology, and business and lower-status courses in 
institutional cooking and building maintenance (Oakes, 1985). Because poor 
and minorities are disproportionately enrolled in less prestigious vocational 
courses, Oakes concludes, "Expanded vocational emphasis is likely to con- 
tinue to sort students a'ong racial and economic lines" (p. 170). 

Although it is unfortunate that vocational education erects barriers to 
the oppressed, even its complete destruction would not change persistent 
problems rooted in the greater society. Although conservatives like Hirsch 
would like to see all students gain equal access to valued cultural knowledge, 
they do not ask some very important questions about widespread inequities 
that are reflected in, but not necessarily the fault of, vocational education: 
Is vocational education harmful because it has limited value? Or is it stig- 
matized because it accepts the marginalized? Why is an institutional cook 
ascribed low status? Why does stratification occur at all? 
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Interestingly, many people continue to claim that vocational education 
is essential despite damaging evidence against it. Grubb and Lazerson (1981) 
believe that America's attraction to vocational education is embedded in 
several phenomena: pride in a public school system able to meet individual 
needs, personal and national images dependent on work and productivity, 
and the widespread assvmaption shared by citizens and politicians that voca- 
tional education can solve society's economic problems. 

Vocational Specialization: A Different World for Different Needs 

Strictly opposed to conservatives are those who argue that an academic 
curriculum unfairly favors the college-boimd and that a vocational track of 
parallel quality to the academic track must begin early in high school. 
Throughout this paper, this group will be referred to as "vocational 
specialists." One representative is Rich Unger, a vocational superintendent 
who writes in the Vocational Education Jouinal [1989], concluding ]that stu- 
dents succeed in a vocational high school with state-of-the-art facilities and 
that businesses and industries are eager to hire them: 

When will the reformers push the concept of beginning structured vocational 
training as early as college prep? When will the two forms of education be given 
equal emphasis? . . . Parents and public who condemn schools for their lack- 
luster product should be awakened to the respectability of himdreds of occu- 
pations for the half of American youth now being given short shrift even as 
essential jobs go vmfilled. (p. 12) 

In stark contrast to Oakes's (1985) conclusion that tracking reproduces 
harmful discrimination, John Bishop |1989) contends that vocational edu- 
cation is especially beneficial to disadvantaged youth if basic skills are not 
compromised and jobs are obtained. He summarizes research concerning the 
effects of vocational courses on dropout rates and employment variables: a 
yearly vocational course during high school increases graduation rates; 
average monthly earnings are seven to eight percent higher if students enter 
a training-related job; less than half of graduates do enter training-related jobs; 
and a curriculum that provides both basic skUls and no more than four 
occupational courses has the best payoff (pp. 14-16). Bishop recommends that 
emphasis be placed on enabling transition into the labor force, along with 
coxmseling, individual employabUity plans, widescale cooperative education, 
development of basic skills, and rewards for high achievement. 

Because of such blatant loyalty to goals of economic efficiency, Arthur 
Wise (1979) thinks that the vocational world of schooling is the "quintessence 
of instrumental education, for through it the student is transformed into the 
productive worker, and thus one of the major goals of the schools— to prepare 
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productive citizens — is reached" (p. 111). Yet Bishop and Unger might be 
credited with an attempt to meet special needs of students who are often 
denied voice and labeled as misfits. Vocational specialists are properly criti- 
cal of conservative elitism which unequivocally denoimces vocational 
knowledge, but they reveal a parallel weakness by basing their own rationale 
primarily on market demands and payoffs. Whereas conservatives look to 
traditional knowledge for their basis of schooling, vocational specialists look 
to industry. Neither group seems to recognize that their disagreement offers 
an excellent opportunity to dialogically struggle with questions at the heart 
of debate, with a possible outcome of a shared rather than a competing vision. 

By calling attention to students who lack the desire and ability to suc- 
ceed in a system designed for college preparation, vocational specialists also 
bring the question of student freedom into stark relief. However, at the same 
time that they declare students must have "freedom to" gain knowledge that 
will help them in the job market, they do not offer ways for students to gain 
"freedom from" market-based hegemony. According to John Martin Rich 
(1986), student freedom depends on determining what constitutes adequate 
reason, personal responsibility, and caring for others. In a job-oriented school 
system, these qualities are not likely to be nurtured as much as economic 
values, and the "free choices" of both vocational and academic students are 
likely to be biased. 

Although conservatives and vocational specialists agree that education 
should lead to capable workers, a strong economy, democracy, equitable 
opportunity, and respect for the cultural heritage, they wholeheartedly dis- 
agree about the best type of curriculum for achieving these goals. Perhaps 
this is why a third group offers a "middle ground" and proposes that all stu- 
dents enroll in vocational courses along with academics. 

General Vocational Education: A World for All 

The National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education articu- 
lated a more comprejjjensive interpretation of vocational education in The 
Unfinished Agendchn 1984. Those who adopt this version might be called 
the "vocational generalists" because they extend the meaning of vocational 
education beyond job training. They use the term to include a variety of con- 
cepts related to work and personal development. Drawing together ideas from 
both conservatives and vocational specialists, The Unfinished Agenda claims 
that "All students, whether college bound or not, need a mix of both academic 
and vocational courses and enough elective options to match their interests 
and learning styles" (p. 2). 

Whereas conservatives and vocational specialists conceive it rather 
strictly as job training. The Unfinished Agenda finds more inclusive pur- 
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poses for vocatioVi^l education. The report contends that good vocational 
programs enable individualized learning, leadership opportunities, coopera- 
tion and teamwork, motivation, understanding the "why" and "how" of skills, 
broad concepts of work and family, career guidance, and leisure skills. While 
conservatives could claim that many of these outcomes occur from academic 
classes and do not justify vocational education, benefits specific to the work- 
ing world might not so easily be gained in traditional courses. The Unfinished 
Agenda points out that field-based experiences offered through vocational 
education could provide an opportunity to gain valuable insights into the 
work world. A school-initiated building construction project is used as an 
example of a creative activity which, the report claims, would convey the in- 
terdependence of diverse vocational fields including drafting, marketing, 
home economics, and horticulture, along with concrete applications of math, 
English, and science. 

Katy Greenwood (1981) is another vocational generalist who defends its 
traditional work values: 

It is vocational education that has the tradition of pride of craft and product. 
It was vocational education that initially selected its clients on the basis of will- 
ingness to work. It is vocational education that has increasingly been able to 
deliwr its promise of rewarding employment for those who complete their 
programs, (p. 83) 

Because Greenwood emphasizes that education is intended to "provide the 
rationality or understanding of not only the technique of work, but its funda- 
mental role in sustaining the values of our society" (p. 82), she suggests that 
vocational education has a unique opportunity to stress production rather 
than consimiption and provide cost-efficient ways to meet current needs. 

Vocational generalists take exception to proposals that malign vocational 
education. They point out, and rightly so, that some of its problems stem 
from outside forces rather than from faults within. They blame the stigma 
associated vsrith vocational education on several causes: charmeling less able 
students into programs, weak school relationships with business and 
industry, and failure to integrate work-related experiences with academics. 
The solution, in their view, is to improve the quality of the programs and 
especially to develop appropriate cormections to the outside world. A quali- 
tative study by George Copa and five colleagues (1986) gave examples of suc- 
cessful outcomes: an agriculture student realized the importance of the 
environment, a home economics student discovered new personal insights, 
and an auto mechanics student found academics easier if related to cars. Thie 
amazing variety of subjective benefits attests to the multiple outcomes of 
specialized courses. 
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At first glance, vocational generalists appear to offer a perfect com- 
promise between conservatives and vocational specialists. They raise the 
point that many traditions associated with vocational education — such as 
concrete applications for abstract concepts, pride in craft, the work ethic, and 
work experiences — are valuable additions to academic courses. In fact, many 
concepts determined by Hirsch (1988) to be what Americans need to know, 
such as "labor union" and "wage scale," could conceivably be taught in voca- 
tional education. By suggesting that vocational courses yield numerous out- 
comes, they also refute the stereotype that the only purpose is iob training. 

Unfortionately, the formal beauty of compromise obscures the fact that 
most schools still cvdtivate the personality, sense of discipline, and social 
identification which ensure job success in an unfair socioeconomic system 
(Bowles & Gintis, 1976). Vocational generalists fail in the end to demystify 
social origins and hidden political practices that support the stratification 
of students and the devaluing of vocational knowledge. Incorporation of ideas 
such as production and consumption, use of leisure, and pride in work wUl * 
not automatically improve the status of vocational education. They are likely 
to be taught in technical ways in a technicist school system that is structured 
to prepare students to fit easily into existing employment structures. 
Moreover, one of the particular advantages of general vocational education, 
cooperative work experience, can easily deteriorate into the teaching of vrork 
survival skills (Simon & Dippo, 1987), reproducing and molding students to 
fit existing configurations of production. 

Unfortunately, predominant arguments for and against vocational edu- 
cation often miss the fundamental need for a pedagogy designed to help stu- 
dents care about meaningful work, understand the role that work plays in 
a nation's humaneness as well as material vitality, and actively critique and 
create embodiments of value in the world. Social problems that have become 
daily news include low worker morale, excessive materialism, and in- 
equitable distribution of rewards. What is needed is a pedagogy of enlight- 
enment, one that will provide knowledge and skills so students will be able 
to perform their work as a means to liberate themselves and society. 

Jbward an Emancipatory Vocational Education 

We must remember that formal schooling is but the foundation for the 
learning and action that will take place throughout adult life. Even while de- 
bates rage over which form of education best provides the foundation, school- 
ing practice must continue to help prepare students for life vocations as 
workers, family members, and citizens (Dewey, 1916). Such a purpose implies 
that students should study general ideas related to vocational life such as the 
struct are and nature of work and economics in society, the relation between 
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work, family, and education, and varieties of work. Particularly in a society 
such as ours in which work is central to self-esteem and is a primary mode 
of social participation, school -based exploration of problems and possibili- 
ties centered aroimd work and work conditions seems to be essential. 

Giroux (1983) notes that students should learn "to weigh the existing 
society against its own claims" and to "think and act in ways that speak to 
different societal possibilities and ways of living" (p. 202), which would in- 
clude focusing oh claims and possibilities concerning work. An emancipa- 
tory vocational education would not merely provide access to the culture of 
work but would empower students for the possibility of change. This section 
will explore empowerment as a pedagogical approach, Julian Rappaport (1986) 
illustrates a pragmatic model of empowerment intended to provide condi- 
tions in which people share diversity and begin to help themselves, build a 
language and mutual s\'stem of beliefs that enable success, and actively work 
to reach mutual goals in real settings. 

Self-Help and Mutual Help: Sharing Language and Beliefs 

According to Rappaport (1986), a simple working definition of empower- 
ment is "the force that releases powers of self-cure" (p. 70). Empowerment 
occurs when cognitive, motivational, and other changes enable people to help 
themselves gain greater control over the quality of life. Because a pedagogy 
of empowerment is intended to help students sharpen intellectual and prac- 
tical understandings so they can help themselves, many forms of 
knowledge — including knowledge of work — must be set out as problems for 
reflection and critique. Giroux (1988) describes how history can become Uber- 
ating memory- when its radical potential is revealed. Academic traditions, 
general work ideas, and specialized job knowledge could translate into liber- 
ating memory' f/used to generate new possibilities and conditions for work. 

Rappaport (1986) further believes that empowerment grows more 
dynamic and vital when diverse individuals share concerns, ideas, beliefs, 
and language in addressing a common problem. To him, the "self-help" move- 
ment best exemplifies a "grass roots" evolution of true power and the estab- 
lishment of conditions that promote the uncoerced tapping of human 
potential: 

Empowerment is not something that can be given; it must be taken. What those 
who have it and want to share it can do is to provide the conditions and the 
language and behefs that make it possible to be taken by those who are in need 
of itr (p. 721 

Because the self-help model encourages both individual and social empower- 
ment, members learn from each other and gain a much larger grasp of pos- 
sibilities for personal and social life. 
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If diversity is mere empowering than homogeneity, one tension in the 
debate surrounding vocational education is eased. Because an inherent 
advantage of diversity Hes in the combined potential to v^riden each person's 
horizon and thus the social view, vocational generalists and conservatives 
are correct to advocate a heterogenous "one-world" structure in which stu- 
dents address mutually important issues and topics. As Rappaport notes, 
beliefs and language must relate to daily life if they are to spark new thoughts 
and energize new possibilities. Students who belong to diverse socioeconom- 
ic and ethnic groups stand to leam many ideas from each other if given op- 
portunities to exchange ideas and discuss mutual problems in the shared 
society. The question becomes: What language and beliefs ought to be incor- 
porated into a liberating vocational education? 

Although this article is not about curriculum development, several 
points not frequently discussed in educational reform rhetoric will be sug- 
gested. One of the interesting paradoxes in the debate over vocational educa- 
tion is that the very meaning of "vocation" is rarely addressed. In the best 
sense, a vocational direction becomes a "calling" (Rehm, in press) or a 
meaningful and consequential "work to dd' (Green, 1968). Even at minimvim, 
when individuals consider their vocation merely a paid job, vocational life 
is a predominant human activity. Vocational life itself ought to be a problem 
for study. 

The very nature and meaning of work is also overlooked. Drawing on the 
writings of Hegel and Marx, George Kovacs (1986) considers work to be "a 
rational and distinctively human activity that creates the way of life of the 
human being and, at the same time, transforms the world and human rela- 
tionships" (p. 196). Kovacs views work as a basic way of human life and 
meaning: 

Work is neither a blind mechanical process nor a form of mere business as a 
means of distraction from existential boredom and despair; it is a way of self- 
creation and a mode of forming and transforming the world and nature. The 
individual is being socialized and educated through the performance of work; 
he [or she] learns discipline and acquires the regard for the will and needs of 
others. . . .The nature of work is collaboration. (1986, pp. 196-197) 

As an individual encounters the world, Kovacs notes that a variety of human 
qualities simultaneously develop: discipline, regard for others, discovery and 
realization of the self, and concrete embodiment of ideals and values. An 
emancipatory vocational education could encourage students to reflect upon 
the language and beliefs pertaining to these qualities. Vocational education 
could become a promising school-based fonnn in which students relate 
meanings of work from a critical rather than a technical stance. 

Although American ideology bestows work with great importance, the 
problem is tha- many individuals find little meaning in their jobs and ex- 
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perience alienation. As Kovacs (1986) notes, the activities or products of work 
can "hide" the being of the worker, and work must be interpreted in relation 
to meanings and goals beyond the work itself. Green (1968) additionally 
argues that meaningful work often occurs outside of paid occupations; for 
example, a sense of meaningful work can occur through the simple act of 
preparing a meal for a loved one or through community activity ii there is 
subjective satisfaction and pride in making a difference. The pedagogical task 
is to encourage students to build a repertoire of language and beliefs that can 
interpret such phenomena as work alienation and satisfaction and that can 
also be used to articiilate new ideas and suggestions. 

The important goal for educators is to promote conditions in which stu- 
dents themselves use, develop, and critique language and beliefs problematic 
in work. Giroux (1983) suggests that critical education encourage students 
to participate in their own learning by: producing and criticizing meanings 
in the classroom and making their knowledge problematic; making connec- 
tions within a holistic framework; delving into their own biographies and 
systems of meaning; clarifying and questioning values; an learriing about 
the structural and ideological forces that influence life. In terms of vocational 
education, students could produce and critique meanings such as self- 
realization, alienation, and regard for others; coimect work subjects to a vari- 
ety of issues such as the family and the environment; examine their own 
beliefs regarding the work they hope to do and its impact on society; and study 
the employment structures and ideologies that pervade modem life. 

Although the conservatives are certainly on target when they complain 
that vocations have multiplied beyond the ability of schools to train for each 
of them, it is not so important that students become trained as it is that they 
become conscious of the nature and conditions of work. Perhaps any work 
concepts, issues, and problems that are real to students could initiate "gener- 
ative themes" (Freire, 1970, 1985). Any specific areas taught by vocational 
specialists (such as auto mechanics or cosmetolog\'l as well as traditional sub- 
jects (such as science and literature! offer excellent opportunities for study- 
ing language, beliefs, and problems associated -with various types of paid and 
unpaid work. As the vocational generalists indicate, there are unlimited 
themes that could be selected for study depending on issues pertinent to stu- 
dents, teachers, and society. 

Home economics appears to be taking leadership in emancipatory voca- 
tional education by promoting pedagogical conditions for critical thinking 
about the work of the family and the relation between the family and work. 
Laurie Hittman (1989) describes a Fanuly and Technolog>' course, sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, as one of a number of 
opportunities to implement the critical science perspective of the state's 
home economics curriculum. Because "technolog>' has become a powerful 
social force" (Hittman, 1989, p. 226) and its effect ''should be examined and 
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critiqued in light of tHe work of the family" (p. 2271, Wisconsin home 
economics teachers have strived to increase their own and their students' abil- 
ity to think reflectively and critically. Focusing on "the family's construction 
of meanings, formation of values, and patterns of thinking" (p. 226), 
Wisconsin home economics promises an exciting model for emancipatory 
dialogue concerning the work of the family and its relationship to society. 

Experiencing Work in the World 

In addition to psychological and cognitive elements of empowerment, 
Rappaport's (1986) model contains a radical or political element in that in- 
dividuals are encouraged to change their environment. His model is intended 
to lead to actions in the surroundings, ultimately creating the political power 
necessary for widespread change. Rappaport emphasizes that the reality cf 
empowerment depends on speaking and working together: 

There are two keys to its success. One is the absolute commitment to an 
empowerment ideology in both language and deed, and the other is a genuine 
collaboration among the professional community and the members who are 
viewed, not as clients, but as resources. It contributes to a new culture . . . that 
only waits to be released by the proper circumstances, (p. 78) 

Vocational education must enable students to collaboratively work within 
their surroundings in order to transform mutually determined problems of 
the culture. An emancipatory vocational education could provide opportu- 
nities for students to test their ideas by actually working to resolve politically 
situated problems. 

As The Unfinished Agenda (1984) points out, work experience is a 
unique aspect of vocational education that deserves greater attention. The 
question is: What kinds of work experiences will empower students to 
achieve meaningful vocational lives and a democratic society? Educators 
must provide occasions for students to work on natural, material, ideologi- 
cal, and social projects that are challenging enough to develop the qualities 
of work noted by Kovacs (1986). In other words, schooling must provide 
projects in which students experience for themselves meaningful forms of 
work that illuminate qualities about themselves, that underscore the nature 
of collaboration, and that contribute to transforming the world. According 
to Green (1985), a basic way for developing a humanistic attitude in a tech- 
nological society is to develop a sense of craft: 

We make a serious mistake if we fail to recognize the consciousness of craft and 
to acknowledge that it may be in the acquisition of a "sense of craft" that the 
formation of conscience takes place most clearly. If we caxmot teach children 
that it matters whether they craft a good sentence, for example, why should we 
be surprised that they do not craft a good life? (p. 6) 
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Vocational education has long been associated with craftwork in areas such 
as engine repair, food preparation, and printing, although work on a poem 
or science experiment also demands a sense of craft. The implication is that 
students need to gain experience with a variety of basic forms in the world 
of ideas, nature, and materials that contribute to consciousness in work. 

Whereas crafting enlightens students about standards and values, voca- 
tional life as a whole takes place in social, pohtical, and other contexts. Green 
(1985) adds that moral consciousness in technological society demands an 
understanding of the qualities that go along with membership as well as the 
visionary sort of imagination that leads to new beginnings. Thus, work 
experiences of an emancipatory vocational education must go beyond craft- 
work, must become located in social and political situations, arid must 
encourage students to use their imaginations to achieve i mutually beneficial 
goals. According to Simon and Dippo (1987), a liberating form of work ex- 
perience "is defined by its significance in relation to the project of expanding 
human possibilities" (p. 108). Any type of project parallel to those advocated 
by vocational generalists could become a critical "work to do" (Green, 1968) 
if it enabled students to "organize the transformative potential of experience" 
(Simon &. Dippo, 1987, p. 108). For example, a building construction project 
could be critically viewed from a nimiber of angles: participation in the 
politics of housing, development of consciousness of various craft standards, 
contribution to the solution of a housing problem, and study of human values 
embodied in shelter. Again, even a most specialized topic unit of study will 
not condemn students to low-status job training if it becomes a basis for sig- 
nificant improvements in personal life and social conditions. The choice of 
experiences in an emancipatory vocational education vrould emerge from a 
mutual vision of transforming critical problems into new posiibilities. 

Although it is difficult to find actual examples of emancipatory experi- 
ences in current vocational education practice, there are indications that the 
seedlings are being planted. Lotto and Murphy (1987) call for a "radical re- 
structviring" of vocational education to enable students to solve life problems: 

To become a cuniculiim of applied learning rather than occupational skill build- 
ing for a rather nanow subset of low to mid-prestige jobs, the current structure 
of occupational service areas must be abandoned and then reorganized aroimd 
more global concepts. Reorganization could encompass three broad themes: 
working with teclmology, working with people, and exploring the world of 
work. The key point would be a content \ "hich was focused upon the applica- 
tion of knowledge to expose students to real-world experiences and problems 
and to give them an opportunit>' to apply their knowledge, (p. 51) 

Again, it seems that economics is taking leadership in relating the crit- 
ical perspertive to experiential apphcations. Hittman (19891 gives an example 
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in which students, involved with the Family and Tfechnology course described 
in the previous section, mass-produced pizzas in a simulated factory. After 
the experience, students critiqued the required qualities of the workers, dis- 
cussed the mindset encouraged by factory jobs, and predicted how this mind- 
set affects family and society. Of course, in-school simulations do not 
necessarily transform external conditions, and collaborative activities with 
society's institutions probably would lead to a wider scope of emancipation. 
Because emancipatory vocational education is currently in the embryonic 
stage, practical experiments and research are needed to determine if, how, 
and what types of simulations and collaborative work efforts contribute to 
the liberation of individuals and society. 

Conclusion 

Where does this analysis leave the debate about the place of vocational 
education in secondary schools? Certainly it does not provide a simple 
answer, but it does underscore several essential features needed for an edu- 
cation that will empower students to enter their vocations with critical 
thought and creative action. Because work is a basic way of discovery and cre- 
ation, a variety of student work projects is necessary to engage them in the 
natural, ideological, material, social, and political dimensions of the world. 
There are vmlimited opportunities in all courses and subjects for students 
to engage in self-discovery, critical insight, collaborative visions, and crea- 
tive transformations through everyday work problems. 

Vocational education is important because vocational life is important, 
but it must not be construed merely as an instrument to increase individual 
and national productivity. Students face significant decisions about what 
forms of work to perform and how to interact within the sociopolitical struc- 
tures which condition vocational purpose and opportunity. We must not 
allow the school's potential to prepare students for liberating forms of work 
to become lost amidst a storm of debates that depend on rigid and stereotyp- 
ical definitions of vocational education. Rather, we must imaginatively think 
of pedagogical patterns by which students will be empowered to transform 
themselves and the world with meaninghil work. 
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A survey of department heads/chairs from the member institutions of the 
University Council for Vocational Education provided data on the status 
of training and development programs in university teacher education pro- 
grams across the nation. This data is valuable as a base line on training 
and development programs and will serve as a basis for additional research 
in curriculi i reform in teacher education programs. 



Numerous formal systems in place in this country deliver employ- 
ment related education and training. Among these are labor 
union apprenticeship programs, the military, proprietary schools, 
community based organizations, secondary and postsecondary public 
school vocational education, as well as training offered by business and 
industry. Graduates of vocational teacher education programs are 
employed in each of these systems. However, the assumption has been 
that they gravitate predominantly to the public school vocational educa- 
tion system. Their academic work has, therefore, focused primarily on 
preparation for working in this system. Recently, however, some ques- 
tion has been raised about the validity of this assumption and, consequent- 
ly, the appropriateness of the content included and procedures utilized 
in standard vocational teacher education programs. 

Background 

Corporate education, training and development is a booming in- 
dustry. It is arguably the largest provider of adult education in the United 
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States. An estimattd $30-40 billion is spent annually on formal training 
in business and industry, equalling the amount spent on education in our 
colleges and universities (Eurich, 1985). About one-third of the labor force, 
approximately 36.5 million adults, receive some type of formal training 
in business and industry each year, with approximately 13 billion hours 
spent in "corporate classrooms" annually (Gordon, 1986). Corporate 
education is undeniably a huge enterprise with expansion expected to con- 
tinue unabated. Employer investment in training and development is pro- 
jected to increase 25 to 30 percent by 1990 (Galagan, 1987). Considering 
the fact that approximately 72 percent of the costs of corporate education 
is associated with training staff salaries (Feuer, 1986; Geber, 1987), the 
expansion of expenditure in corporate education may also include a con- 
comitant increase in the demand for training and development 
professionals. 

Vocational education has been called upon in many ways to forge 
partnerships vyith business and industry and other training systems in an 
effort to provide effective education and training for both today's and 
tomorrow s workers. To some extent, university departments of vocational 
education have been involved with the field of training and development 
for many years. Many graduates have gained employment and pursued 
careers in an educational role within the private sector. Others have serv- 
ed as advisors or consultants for education and training programs in 
business and industry. Numerous research and service activities, although 
intended primarily for public school audiences, have inherently had at 
least an indirect impact on the field of training and development. 

There appears to be a general consensus among vocational teacher 
educators, although heretofore unconfirmed, that large numbers of voca- 
tional teacher education graduates are entering the training and develop- 
men'' field in private business and industry and that even more are leav- 
ing the teaching field after a short period of time for positions in the private 
sector. If this is the case, there are important implications for the field 
of vocational education, not the least of which is a need for careful ex- 
amination of the appropriateness and relevance of the curriculum in voca- 
tional teacher education programs. However, curriculum modifications 
and other important decisions regarding vocational teacher education pro- 
grams need to be based on fact, not opinion only. Despite the obvious 
importance of training and development programs to the graduates of 
vocational education, more information is needed regarding such programs 
as they currently exist in university vocational teacher education 
departments. 




Purpose of the Study 

The overall purpose of this study was to examine the current status 
of training and development programs in university vocational teacher 
education departments across the nation. More specifically, the follow- 
ing. research questions were addressed: 

1. Should teacher education reform proposals address the preparation 
of students for employment in business and industry training and 
development positions? 

2. To what extent have university vocational teacher education depart- - 
ments established programs to prepare professionals for training and 
development positions in business and industry? 

3. How do established training and development programs differ from 
the more traditional existing vocational teacher education programs? 

Research Methodology 

Department heads/ chairs from the member institutions of the 
University Council for Vocational Education were surveyed by telephone 
interview in March 1988. They were asked to provide enrollment data 
tor their institution and program as well as additional information and 
perceptions concerning the status of training and development programs 
in university vocational teacher education departments. These institutions 
were selected because their vocational education departments are con- 
sidered to be comprehensive in nature (i.e.. preparing teachers for most, 
it net each, of the recognized fields in vocational education). Represen- 
tatives form 18 of the 19 member institutions were available and par- 
ticipated in the survey. In most cases, follow up telephone calls were re- 
quired since some of the data and information was not readily available 
immediately at each institution. 

A three part interview guide was developed tor use in conducting 
the interviews. Each part of the interview guide corresponded to one of 
the research questions cited above and contained a number of additional 
items related to the major research question. Information collected dur- 
ing the interviews was recorded directly onto the interview guide. After 
ail interviews were completed, the responses to questions included on the 
interview guide were analyzed and summarized (in most cases as frequen- 
cies and percentages). 

Findings 

Question 1: Should teacher education reform proposals address the 
preparation of students for employment in business and industry training 
and development positions? 

Response: Approximately 61 percent (11) of the respondents expressed 
a belief that teacher education reform proposals should address the 



preparation of students for employment in business and industry training 
and development positions. Conversely, almost 40 percent (7) of the 
respondents indicated a belief that teacher education reform proposals 
should not address the preparation of students for employment in busings 
and industry training and development positions. They expressed con- 
cern that programs designed to prepare students for positions in non-school 
settings do not need to be addressed and should not be addressed in any 
reform of teacher education programs. 

Respondents indicated that vocational teacher education reform, 
based primarily on the Holmes Group tenets, has been implemented in 
four institutions, has been initiated in six other institutions, and is being 
investigated or discussed in eight others. 

Question 2: To what extent have university vocational teacher education 
departments established programs to prepare professionals for training 
and development positions in business and industry? 
Response: When asked whether their departments have a designated train- 
ing and development program, almost two-thirds (11) of the respondents 
indicated that they do and approximately one-third (7) indicated they do 
not. Three of the seven respondents who indicated their departments do 
not have a designated training and development program stated that they 
have proposals in process to establish such programs. Two others have 
previously submitted proposals to establish a training and development 
program which were not approved. In these institutions respondents in- 
dicated that the proposals were not approved because there is currently 
a debate over where such a program should be located in the institution. 

Of the 11 established training and development programs, two are 
at the undergraduate level only, five are at the graduate level only, and 
four enroll both undergraduate and graduate students. Most of these pro- 
grams are relatively new, with over half of them being established four 
years ago or less. 

Respondents were also asked whether training and development pro- 
grams exist in other departments or colleges within their institutions. On- 
ly one respondent did not have this information. Eleven respondents stated 
that there is no formal program in training and development elsewhere 
within their institution, and six indicated there is at least one formal pro- 
gram elsewhere within the institution. These programs are offered in a 
number of different places; however, most are either in departments within 
a college of education or a college of business. " 

An attempt was made during the interview process to determine 
enrollments in training and development programs and/or to determine 
how many vocational teacher education students in the more traditional 
programs are, in fact, preparing for training and development positions 
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in business and in<^ustry. However, in most cases enrollment data of this 
type were not available. Therefore, respondents were asked to provide 
approximations regarding enrollments related to this emerging field. 

Results show that, in addition to students who are enrolled in 
designated training and development programs, there are larger numbers 
of students who express an interest in the training and development field 
while they are enrolled in traditional vocational areas. Department 
chairs/heads in fourteen of the institutions surveyed stated that students 
enrolled in their vocational teacher education programs plan to pursue 
training positions in private business and industry. Two department 
chairs/heads indicated that they were unsure and therefore did not re- 
spond. Two other chairs stated that they do not have any students en- 
rolled in their vocational teacher education programs who intend to work 
in the private sector. Other respondents indicated that as many as one- 
fourth to one-half of their students appear to be interested in the training 
and development field. 

Those surveyed noted repeatedly that it is very difficult to know 
e.xactly where students are employed after graduation. The responses 
varied widely from one institution to another. However, there was general 
agreement that large numbers (a majority in some cases) of vocational 
teacher education graduates are entering the training and development 
field in private business and industry and that many more are leaving the 
teaching field after a short period of time for positions in the private sector. 

Estimates of the percentage of undergraduate and graduate students 
enrolled in vocational education programs who are employed in training 
and development positions in the private sector upon graduation were pro- 
vided by seventeen department chairs/ heads. Estimates were provided by 
eleven institutions for students at the undergraduate level and by sire in- 
stitutions for students at the graduate level. At the undergraduate level, 
two respondents estimated that 5 to 10 percent entered the private sector 
upon graduation, four respondents estimated that 20 to 30 percent did 
so, four respondents estimated that 30 to 40 percent of their students did 
this, and one estimated that 60 to 70 percent followed that career path. 
At the graduate level, one respondent estimated that 5 to 10 percent entered 
the private sector upon graduation, two placed their estimate at 20 to 30 
percent, another one estimated 40 to 50 percent, and two respondents felt 
that over 75 percent of their graduates entered the pri\fate sector. Depart- 
ment chairs/ heads from the remaining institutions surveyed were uanble 
to provide estimates because they had no informatipn upon which to base 
them. 
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Question 3: How do established training and development programs dif- 
fer from the more traditional vocational teacher education programs? 
Response: To further describe the status of training and development pro- 
grams in university vocational teacher education departments, the 
respondents were asked a number of specific questions related to the dif- 
ferences or similarities between the training and development program 
and the traditional vocational teacher education programs. 

Respondents were asked whether students enrolled in the training 
and development program take the same or different courses than voca- 
tional teacher education students. Thirteen department chairs/heads 
responded to this question. At three institutions the students take iden- 
tical courses. Different courses are taken by each group at four institu- 
tions, and at six institutions training and development students take other 
courses in addition to those taken by vocational teacher education students. 
In most cases, the respondents noted that it is primarily graduate students 
who take the additional course work. 

Responses on the questions of teacher certification and required prac- 
ticum experience for training and development students were obtained 
from 16 department chairs/ heads. Only two of the institutions require 
students who plan to work in private sector training and development 
positions to complete teacher certification requirements. Fourteen do not 
have this requirement. Nine institutions require training and development 
students to complete a practicum'or internship experience as part of their 
degree program. Seven institutions do not have any external experiences 
as a requirement, but three of the seven offer optional internship 
opportunities. 

With regard to staffing, the faculty who teach training and develop- 
ment courses are typically the same as those who teach in the vocational 
teacher education program. In no institution was a person hired to teach 
only training and development students, and all respondents indicated that 
faculty at their institution have a responsibility to be a part of the larger 
system. 

AH 18 department chairs, heads responded to questions regarding 
private sector involvement in their programs. Seventeen institutions receive 
guidance on program direction from advisory boards which include private 
sector representation. All 18 institutions provide internship opportunities 
for their students in the private sector, and 11 of the institutions regularly 
receive employment requests for their students from the private sector. 

Conclusions 

While it was not the intent of the study to provide an in-depth 
analysis of programs designed to prepare students for training and develop- 
ment positions in business and industry, the findings of this study do 
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confirm a trend in the field of vocational education. Although usually 
housed in teacher education programs, a significant number of vocational 
teacher education programs include a training and development concen- 
tration which does not require state certification. This finding leads to 
some important questions. 

A large number of students at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels are enrolled in university vocational education departments — 
students who are intent on, or at least interested in, pursuing training and 
development positions in business and industry. This migration illustrates 
a growing linkage between vocational education and business and industry. 
This linkage, which has been apparent regarding preparation of secon- 
dary and postsecondary students for the work force, is now becoming 
more obvious at the university level regarding preparation of both educa- 
tion (certified) and training (noncertified) professionals. 

Preparation of students for training and development positions may 
or may not be given formal consideration in reform proposals. However, 
if major changes in the way these students are educated become recogniz- 
ed and implemented, this trend will have a profound impact on the nature 
of university vocational education programs. 

Findings from this study indicate that, although training and develop- 
ment students often take courses different from or in addition to courses 
taken by their vocational teacher education counterparts— particularly 
graduate students, the programs are far more similar than dissimilar. 

The major conclusion to be drawn from the study regarding the 
status of training and development programs is that faculty have very lit- 
tle information about where their students are employed; but, more cer- 
tainly, there is an absence of a conceptual framework to guide program 
decisions. 



In which university college or department training and development 
professionals should be prepared is a question not yet completely or 
uniformly resolved. This stems from an internal struggle regarding which 
departments should benefit from this growing student population. The 
question of whether the preparation of training and development profes- 
sionals for the private sector falls within the legitimate domain of voca- 
tional education or of some other domain is not clear. There are a number 
of reasons which support the locus of the program being in the vocational 
education area: 

1. If the core of training and development is defined in terms of learn- 
ing processes, then professional preparation for the field belongs in 
colleges of education with linkages to other relevant disciplines. Since 
vocational and technical education is the department area within 
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colleges of education which is linked most closely to business and 
industry, it is an appropriate and legitimate place for this prepara-' 
tion to occur. 

2. It is appropriate for vocational teacher education departments to take 
on the expanded role of preparing professionals for training and 
development positions in business and industry due to the nature 
of the interests of their students. 

How vocational teacher education departments respond to this ex- 
panded role is a major question. To what extent is the nature of teacher 
education programs (e.g., content of courses and practice teaching) similar 
to that required of individuals preparing for entry-level training positions 
in business and industry? Is it appropriate to mix these two student groups? 
To what extent are current vocational teacher educators prepared for and 
willing to work with this new student group? 

If the field of vocational education is to be su>:cessful in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity depends in large measure on how well these 
questions are answered and the extent to which appropriate changes are 
initiated. To take full advantage of this opportunity to meet new educa- 
tional demands, the field of vocational education must assume more than 
a fleeting and passive interest. It must adopt a proactive stance, vigorously 
promoting the programs and working closely with business and industry 
to monitor their relevance and effectiveness. 
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VOCATION AS THE QUEST FOR AUTHENTIC 
EXISTENCE 

K. HOMAN 

K. Homan, 'Vocation as the quest for authentic existence', The Career Development 
Quarterly, vol.35, no.1, 1966, pp.14-23. 



In its early usaue the term vocation was heavily tied to its coiinute source 
vocatio — a summons or a calling. Heavily influenced by Murtin Luther's 
use oi' Beruf — a calling — vocation came to be seen us that particular task 
or "calling" that the person received tVom God. This definition prevailed 
whether one was pursuing an explicitly relinious vocation or a so-called 
secular vocation. Thus, vocation idiomatically evolved to its current usage 
as referring to "the type of work one does or the occupation [one] pursues 
in earning [one's] livelihood. ' according to London (197.3. p. 1161. If such 
is the case, then what is the relation liebveen work and vocation'? 

The puqjose of this article is to examine the concept of vocation and 
to demonstrate that vocation is the organ Izinu. existential principle of the 
concept of work, especially as work is depicted by Green (1968). In this 
article I present a critical e.xamination of Green's delineation of job ^what 
one does for pay), labor (activity characterized by necessity and ftitilityi, 
and work ithe production of an ondurinu object re((uiring self-investment, 
skill, cral't. and personal judiiment that yields purpose and meaning). I 
believe that vocation as the (juest for authentic existence is the unifying 
concept that gives grounding to Green's notion of work. The concept of 
vocation as quest for authentic existence is supported by the existentialist 
tradition of Heidegger (1949. 1962). Without an understanding of vocation 
as quest for existence, ideologies of work, such as Green's, are inadequate 
to the task of answering the existential (questions raised in the workaday 
world. 



THE CONCEPT OF VOCATION 

Vocation is an important concept because it suggests that the work one 
does throughout one's lifetime has a unity of purpose. That is, one's 
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vocation is always relative to oneself; thus, the quality of meaning that is 
attached to one s work over one s lifetime is relative to the individual. In 
this sense, I see a difference between vocation and career. Career is an 
umbrella term that covers the parameters of one's occupations. Thus, 
although one might change from teaching elementar\' school students to 
teaching high school students, one maintains a career in teaching. Vo- 
cation, on the other hand, reflects the matrix of meaning that one attri- 
butes both to one s career and to oneself. I might have a teaching career, 
for example, but if I do not relate my career as a teacher to the (juestion 
of the meaning and purpose of who I am. then it is highly unlikely that 
I ha\'e a teaching vocation. 

I !)elieve that vocation should be seen as the quest for authentic ex- 
istence: such an understanding of vocation ser\es as a usefrjl herme- 
netitic — that is. a principle that guides one's interpretation — of the cur- 
rent workaday world. 

Authentic and Inauthentic Existence 

,\uthentic existence, according to Heidegger 1949. 1962), is a mark of 
being. .More accurately, it is a mark of Da.iein — being there. Dasein is 
paradigmatic of human being, in that human being's own being (Dasein) 
is its own possibilit\' of being, or not being, at all. The essence of Dasein 
is to be, to exist at all. This necessitates a distinction between existence — 
which is a question of what a thing is — and Existent — which a question 
of who one is. Existenz implies an object s consciousness of its own ex- 
istence which is not implied by the term existence. I use existence in the 
sense of Existenz in this article. 

The fundamental characteristic of Dasein is that it is a matter of one's 
own. One can only e.xist (be) for oneself. In inauthentic existence I give 
responsibility for my e.xistence to others: my existence is contingent on 
others. Inauthentic existence is an attempt to forget that I exist for myself 
Authentic existence, however, is being fully aware that I must exist on 
my own and for myself.There is the recognition that I am the one who 
exists. I accept e.xistence as my own. 

The two fundamental features of Dasein are "thrownness ' and 'fell- 
enness." One is thrown into the world: one is. One also falls away from 
oneself. One is continually forgetting his or her selfhood (I am this-one- 
here) by falling into the world and trying to cover over one's own self- 
responsibilit\' (e.g., I am just a plumber — and nothing more). Throvraness 
and fallenness are revealed through daily, mundane routine, which is 
inauthentic existence. 

A person responds to the world in either of two modes: anxiety or care. 
Anxiety is a response to inauthentic existence, in that a person is afraid 
of no definable object, "i ing," of the possibility of not being. Care 
reflects one's concern to reii., oneself to the world and to accept oneself 
for who one is. 




Inauthentic exis«-ence may be understood as a life lived in bondage to 
the illusorv' security of a dying world. Inauthentic existence is an existence 
tied to this world, characterized by anxiet\' and despair. In inauthentic 
existence one focuses on establishing securit\', economic and otherwise, 
in an insecure world. Occupationally, the persftn experiencing inauthentic 
existence sees himself or herself performing a job to achieve pragmatic 
ends (not goals) that offer the illusion of a modicum of security- and sta- 
bilitv. Such a person continually lives under a cloud of despair, fearing 
that the world may destroy his or her security and stability and possibly 
even destroy the self. 

A person experiencing inauthentic existence is afraid to actualize his 
or her freedom for fear that he or she miaht have to take responsibility 
for the outcome of that exercise of freedom. Instead, the person burrows 
into the anonvmity of the world in a manner similar to that described by 
Fromin 1 1941/ 1969). Fromm believed that, faced with the question of 
human freedom, the individual has t\v() choices: lai to escape from the 
burden of freedom into new dependencies and submission (often char- 
acterized bv subjugating oneself to forms of authoritarianism so that one 
no longer could be held personally responsible I'or one's life) or -h^ to 
advance toward the fullness of "positive freedom" (i.e., relating sponta- 
neously to the world in love and work without gi\ ing up self-independence 
and seif-integrity).. which is based on the uniqueness and individuality of 
human beings. 

Authentic existence is antipodal to inauthentic existence; that is, au- 
thentic and inauthentic existence are diametrically opposite on a contin- 
uum. The fundamental difference is found in the acceptance of the self 
by the person in the state of authentic existence. The person of authentic 
existence accepts his or her beine thrown into the world, the fact of his 
or her being. I do not mean to infer that such people accept their situation 
in the world, simply that they accept their own being and take respon- 
sibility for it. .\ woman who feels that "life lias cheated" her. who moves 
outside of legal bounds to gain an income and blames the forces of societ\- 
for the way she has turned out is an example of a person experiencing 
inauthentic existence. The person who accepts the tact of existence with 
a hope for the future, and who works for growth is an example of someone 
experiencing authentic existence. 

Authentic existence transcends the finite limits of the world by an 
appreciation for self-transcendence. By facing and accepting the threat of 
death and of insecurity, the person of authentic existence transcends 
finitude; he or she accepts finitude and mo\es on. This acceptance fosters 
courage to be in the face of anxiety uhe threat of nonbeing) and despair 
(the fear of loss of security in an insecure world). The goal of authentic 
existence is to be, to be this one here instead of nothing, to be fijlly 
human. This implies that inauthentic existence is to be less than human, 
if humanness is defined by being in the world (Dasain). Authentic exis- 
tence is not the same as self-actualization, because self-actualization infers 
an ending point and authentic existence does not (Coan, 1974). 



The person of authentic existence, therefore, is not in bondage to 
temporal goals, such as financial security. Insecurit\' is no ultimate threat 
to such a person's existence. The person of authentic existence accepts 
the world and strives to work within the realm of possibilities offered by 
the world. Such a person accepts responsibility for his or her actions in 
the world. In this act of acceptance the person transcends temporal limits, 
because such a person is continually and fully open to the possibilities of 
the future, 

Ellenberger (1968) offered a succinct summary of authentic and in- 
authentic existence: 

NJan is not a ready made beini?. Man will i)ecome what he makes of himself and nothing 
more. Man constructs himself throui^h his choices, because he has the freedom to make 
vital choices. ,ibi)ve ;ill the freedom to choose between an inauthentic existence and an 
authentic existence, tnnuthentic existence is the modalitv' of the man who lives under the 
tyranny of the pleb-. i.e., the crowd, the anonymous collectivityi. Authentic existence is 
the modality m which a man assumes responsibility tor his existence. ... In order to pass 
from inauthentic to authentic existence, a man has to suffer the ordeal of despair and 
■existential anxiety. ' i.e.. the anxietv of a man facine the limits of his existence with its 
fullest implications; death, nothineness. p. IS' 

Relationship of Authentic 
Existence to Vocation 

Each individual s vocation is to be on a quest for authentic existence. 
The term qttest is deliberate. To be on a quest is to be on a path of 
discovery through experience. To be on a quest is to be open. This is 
fundamentally different from the notion of pursuit. Pursuit implies that 
one knows precisely what one is lookini; for. and is chasing after that 
particular thiny. It is not possible to pursue authentic existence, be- 
cause, by definition, authentic existence is never a tangible thing or a 
static state of existence, .\uthentic existence is always coming into being 
by keeping the future in view and by seeking to transcend finite limits. 
One is able to be on a quest for authentic existence by seeking to 
discover it as it comes into being. Of course, the person on a quest for 
authentic existence must already live in a state of authentic existence 
to some degree. 

One conducts the quest for authentic existence with this vision and 
purpose; to be fully oneself as a human being. A person having this 
purpose does not flit about like a gadfly from job to job on the pretext of 
'finding oneself or because "I have to be me. ' To flit like a a gadfly is 
reflective of inauthentic existence, because it is characteristic of inauth- 
entic existence to be unable and unwilling to accept one's being in the 
world. Talk of "finding myself and "having to be me" reflect an individ- 
ual's pursuit of an illusionary static security, 

Because authentic existence is not static, but always coming into being, 
vocation is the quest to be human as one's humanness comes into being. 
Vocation means being continually open to and accepting of the future 




through transcendence of self and the world in the present. One's vocation 
is to be this-one-here; to be in the world. The person of authentic existence 
accepts the essential limitations of being human (i.e.. being thrown into 
the world) and transcends these limitations through hope and courage. 
.\uthentic existence, therefore, is not simplistic optimism nor is it a "pie- 
in-the-sky" illusion. Authentic existence is the ability to see reality as it 
is and strive to be who one can become. 

Part of one's vocation is to accept e,xistence as being thrown into the 
world and to accept the fact of finitude, which reaches its consummation 
in death. This acceptance enables one to live without always urgently 
pursuing false securit\' in an insecure world, as is the case in inaiithentic 
existence, .\ccepting one's existence is qualitatively different from res- 
ignation of one's existence. In acceptance one embraces one's being as 
one's own; in resignation, one rejects one's being and moves further into 
falling away from one's self Fundamentally, one s vocation is to accept 
responsibility for oneself and one's being. 

As Tillich 1 19571 suggested. "[One's] freedom is infinite freedom. .\11 
the potentialities which constitute [one's] freedom are limited by the 
opposite pole, [one's] destiiiv. In nature, destiny has the character of 
necessity" ip. 32). The vocation of the person in authentic existence is to 
exercise fully his or her freedom with a vision of who he or she may be 
over against the threat of necessity and destiny. In authentic existence 
necessity is not bondage as it is in inauthentic existence; rather, it is a 
siiin of the fact of existence that can be transcended by accepting it for 
what it is. One's vocation is to accept responsibility for oneself as one 
comes into being in the world. One's vocation is to accept who one is, 
not necessarily what one is. 

What of persons of inauthentic existence? What is their vocation, or 
have they none because vocation is the qttest for authentic existence? 
The primary vocation of persons experiencing inauthentic existence is 
to realize that they have no true vocation in their present state. Vocation 
is not something one has: it is something one seeks. One conducts a 
quest for authentic existence. The vocation of the person in a state of 
inauthentic existence is a (jiiest for authentic existence, a (juest to be 
human. 

Not all persons in a state of inauthentic existence will undertake the 
quest for authentic existence. Many will refuse to accept the finitude that 
death brings. They will refuse to accept being thrown into the \.orld. 
Because of falling away from themselves they will refuse to live with ''ope 
and courane toward the future and they will remain in bondage to a world 
of illusion. Such persons have rejected vocation; they experience alien- 
ation and estrangement. They are estranged from their ground of being, 
from other beings, and from themselves. They exist in fallenness. Such 
persons condemn themsehes to mere survival and a meaningless death. 
.\s long as they pursue false security in an insecure world they cannot 
conduct a quest for authentic existence. Their destiny has been their own 
choice. 
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VOCATION AND GREEN'S 
IDEOLOGY OF WORK 



In relating my understanding of vocation to the notion of work. I have 
chosen Green's (1968) ideolog\' because he made useful distinctions be- 
tween labor, job. and work, with work being the most purposeful and 
meaningful of the three concepts. I belieNe. however, that without a 
foundational concept of \ ocation. Green's m)tion of work is incomplete. 

In Green's careful distinctions between labor, job. and work, labor is 
mere activity and is characterized by necessity' and futility-. The goods 
produced hy labor are consumed and have no enduring (juality. Lalior is 
the source of alienation and impotence. Job is the occupation that one 
has. what one does for pa\-. Work is an activity' and the production of an 
enduring object. Work requires self-investment, skill, craft, and personal 
judgment. Work is' purposeful and meaningful. Work is distinct from labor 
and often. especialK' today, nuist be discovered independentU from one's 
job. .\ccording to Green, the modern dilemma is that a job does not 
alwa\ s offer the possibility of work. Thus, one must find a wa\' of enduring 
the job and discover a work that is independent of the job. Green s 
cate<ior>- of work tails under the rubric of authentic existence but is not 
equivalent to it. 

Green's categopi' of labor fails under the concept of inautheutic exis- 
tence. This is well illustrated in Green's (1968) statement: "[Tliej man is 
not free whose life is totally absorbed in labor. His energies are spent in 
response to necessitx'. under the aegis of forces outside himself forces 
that he does not set in motion and cannot control. He is not master of 
himself so much as he is himself mastered" (p. 19). 

Green's categon- of job ma\- fall into either camp. It may be seen as 
obligatopi' and done of necessity 'lalior), reflecting inauthentic existence. 
It ma>' also be seen as engendering a work that is purposeful and mean- 
ingful to the individual, reflecting authentic existence. 

I believe that Green (1968) was correct in his desire "to discard the 
assumption that a man's work and a man's job are in any respect one. " 
and in his calling for a "radical distinction between the concept of work 
and job " (p. 80). I further argue that a distinction must also be made 
between one s v.'ork and one's vocation, as I have defined it. I believe 
that work is av- element in the set called vocation; that is, work falls under 
the overarching concept of vocation as the quest for authentic existence. 
Why is this so? 

Green contended that labor is characterized by necessity and futility 
and is the source of alienation and impotence. Labor is not a good thing 
because it fails to tap one's personal resources and is not purposeful 
and meaningful. Work, however, is a source of potency and hope, it 
is purposeful and meaningful, and it taps one's personal resources; thus, 
work is seen as a good thing and is to be preferred to labor. Work is 
seen as good because it is purposeful, meaningful, taps personal re- 
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sources, and is a source of potency and hope. But why are these char- 
acteristics of work important and why are they to be preferred to the 
characteristics of labor? Green was unable to answer this (}uestion 
except to infer weakly that people want to be purposeful and mean- 
ingful, to tap personal resources, and to live with a sense of potency 
and hope. This, however, is a circular arijument that closes in upon 
itself, because Green is unable to say wh\' people want the qualities 
inherent in work except by referring to the qualities themselves le.g.. 
purposeful, meaningful). 

Vocation as the quest for authentic existence is the foundation of the 
concept of work, because vocation is the (juest to be fulK' human. People 
want to be human, but some are afraid to exercise their freedom to choose 
to be human Fromm. 1941/1969). and .subset^uently they live lives of 
inauthentic existence and exist under the bondage of labor. Others, how- 
ever, exercise their freedom to choose to be human and live into their 
vocation. People want to be purposeful and meaningful, to tap their 
personal resources, and to live with potencv and hope, because the\' want 
to be human and wanting to be fully human is inherent in human btfinc 
Therefore, the goal of work is vocation, and the goal of vocation is to be 
human, to be this one here [Daseim. 

There is sotnt'thiti!; iii the liepthi ol mir hcini; that huii'.;frs (or whoicness .uiJ (iiiaiitv. . 
The I person! ^^'ho loses tliii ^eMl>(' ot hii or herj imti [lersonai .Icstiiiv. ,inj who renoiinfes 
ail hope ')l"iia\iMe anv .kind of vocation in hie ha,s either lost all hope ot' liappiiiess or else 
has entered upon some niystenoiis \ocation that God .done ean nnderstand. Mertoii 19.5.5. 
p. 113) 

.\uthentic existence is som(;thini: that is hungered ^br in the depths of 
one s beini:. and each individual needs the coiirane to undertake the ((uest 
for it — that is each person s vocation and hope. Not to embark on the 
quest at all is to fall into inauthentic existence. In work one seeks to 
express one s N ocation and one s vocation calls forth one's work. 

Furthermore, one of the implications of this sense tjf vocation is that 
one desires to engender the connng into being of others humanness. Part 
of one s vocation is found in enabling others to undertake the quest for 
authentic e.xistence. Green ( 1968), I think, expressed a similar idea, e.xcept 
that Green s ideas more closely resemble the human potential movement, 
such as his concern with enablmg people to "actualize " their potentialities 
and capacities through the medium of work. The logical extension of the 
human potential movement is that society will be transformed by this 
process of individual actualization. Again, being human is the base, for 
some self-actualization theorists maintain that to be self-actualized is to 
be human Coan, 1974). 

Thus, it can be seen that vocation as the quest for authentic existence — 
to be human — is the existential foundation of Green's ideology of work. 
The qualities inherent in work are important, because they fulfill each 
individual's fundamental desire to be human. 
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APPLICATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR COUNSELING 



1 make the assumption lierc that the counselor has embiirked on a quest 
for authentic existence and understands vocation as this <iiiest. For the 
counselor to eml.ark on a quest recjuires that the counselor live into his 
or her vocation. 

Part of the counselor's task is to help each person discover his or her 
own hunianness. The counselor is a facilitator, enablinu people to bet^in 
a quest for authentic existence. In this role the counselor ser\es as a 
model so that the client can see the coniinn into beinii of hunianness as 
both possibility and realit\'. .additionally, the counselor helps the person 
see how vocation briniis the client s life to wholeness and hope. The 
universal dimension of vocation must take into account personal unujiie- 
ness and intourit\'. 

ObviousK there arc many persons who livi- in a state of inautlientic 
existence. Such persons need to tiice the thn?at of hnitude and to confront 
the threat of loss of si'curit\-. The counselor's task is to enable thi'iu to 
discover the couraiic to be in the face of the threat of not beinij. In 
acceptiim beiim thrown into the world, one can live in full humanness. 
despite the loss of -.ecuntv, by seeini: that one's continually comini: into 
beinu is not continuent on the temporal conditions of the world. It a 
counselor can help a client come to this acceptance and this realization, 
the person will not have to endure his or her job. but instead he or she 
will v iew the job with the transcendent vision of vocation. 

The counselor needs to help the person understand that the transition 
from inautlientic 'o authentic existence is not immediate. Vocation as the 
quest for authentic existence iniist bt.- seen as a lite work, because au- 
thentic existeiict? is always cominii into beinu and never exists in a static 
state. On one level this task entails helpiim the person discover a work 
to do and lielpiiiu the peisc)n discover how this work conies to its own 
fruition in vocation. One must take account of the modern dileniiiia — 
that one's job does not always offer the possibility of work — as Green 
ll9r3.Si depicted it. 

So that all of this does not become too nebulous and amorphous, the 
counselor needs to take care in discussions with the client to 'work back- 
ward" from labor to job to work and then to vocation. The counselor needs 
to approach the person at his iir her own situation in life and level of 
being and understaiidinu;, and facilitate movement to the ([uest for au- 
thentic existence. This vvill not be an easy task, but it is a necessary task. 

N'ocation as the (juest for authentic existence is fundamentallv' a dia- 
lectical question of "U'ho am I and who am I to become?" This question 
is distinct trom the common vocational (juestioii of "What can I do?" The 
fornier ciuestioii is dialectical because one is always pressed to ask the 
({uestion and answer it as one is comini^ into being; it is a dynamic ques- 
tion. The latter question is a static question because one is objectified: I 




am a teacher. I am a plumber. I am a something ibut not a someone). 
This point is particularly relevant in light of" Erikson's 1 1968) fifth stage 
of the life cycle, in which the person wrestles with identity versus role 
confusion. The caveat to counselors is that they must be sensitive to the 
ongoing dialectical development of the whole person and be willing and 
able to explore with the person those domains of the self that escape the 
tidiness of Kuder Preference Records. Strong Vocational Interest Blanks, 
and similar instruments. 

Finalh'. the counselor must help others understand that their quest 
requires them to be responsible for enabling still other persons to begin 
and continue their quest for authentic existence. I believe this is extremely 
important in the teaching and training of a new generation of counselors. 
Erikson s seventh stage of Generativit>- versus Stagnation applies here. 
Generati\ it>' involves gi\ in<i birth to a nev.- creation.- and Hedgling coun- 
selors are such a new creation. Part t)t the task ot counselor educators is 
to hand on -visdom. to guide, to luirture. to teach, as well as to produce. 
This is what it means to be a mentor. For me ti) be human reciuires that 
I enable otiiers to be human. This is accomplished throimli lo\e. 

Love is ;lic awareness of tiie identity of bemu between persons and 
the desire to share the fullness of one s bcinu with another. Insofar as I 
lo\ e. I am cnal.iling others to come into beini: in humanness. To the extent 
that I am unloving. I thwart my own quest for authentic existence as well 
as that of otiiers. and I am accountable for these actions. Thus. I can say 
that vocation as the (juest for authentic existence is an expression iif love 
for self and of lov ing otiiers as I have loved uivseif Erikson 19(i.S) called 
tliis tlie virtue of care. I prefer to call it lo\e. 



I have demonstrated that vocation still retains the i)asic notion oi' vocatii) — 
a calling. Instead of a calling to a particular occupation, I have cast vocation 
as a callinii to a way of being in the world. I have redefined vocation as 
tiie (juest for authentic existence. This definition is universal in its scope 
and application: it is not bound b>' religious connotations and it allows for 
the particularity of indiv iduals. I believe it al.so serves as a better her- 
meneutic ot contemporary working experience than tlie frameworks tra- 
ditionallv used to interpret snch experience, especially when this defi- 
nition is cast as the existential cornerstone of an ideology of work. The 
quest for authentic existence serves its the existential foundation to Green s 
concept of work, and this uiiderstaiidiiiu of vocation has important im- 
plications for counseling. 



CiKin. R.U' 1074:. The iij)tiiiu\l iierxDiuility. .\n fniiiincal (inil llwi>rrtu:iil imdiysi.i. New 
York; Colninbi.i I'nivcrsitv t'rt".s. 
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CRITICAL ADULT EDUCATION: A RESPONSE TO 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL CRISIS 

p. LIITLE 

D. Little, 'Critical adult education: A response to contemporary social crisis', The 
Canadian Journal for the Study of Adult Education, (in press). 



During the latter half of this century adult educators have witnessed the 
alarming indications of a society in crisis, while at the same time feeling 
some sense of responsibility to respond in a manner that would enable 
adults to engage actively in the transformation of their society in a construc- 
tive direction. Adult educators who are committed to the ethos of adult 
education as a social movement have sought appropriate theoretical 
foundations for their practice which, for reasons of the prevailing preoccu- 
pation with learning efficiency, have been selected primarily from the family 
of behaviouristic, and cognitive psychological theories. Although the 
relationship between these theories and the practices of program adminis- 
tration, instruction, educational research, and policy development has led 
to greater levels of quantitative learning achievement, it has not provided 
any guidance in terms of assessing the worthwhileness of these endeav- 
ours. The view of the relationship between theory and practice that 
underpins these theories tends to preclude a critique of society in which the 
role of social structures is seen to perpetuate the status quo, thereby 
contributing to the current social crisis. 

Contemporary society embodies social pathologies such as anomie, 
alienation, and personality disorders which are manifest in a variety of 
human and natural phenomena. Humans abuse themselves, their children 
and others both physically and psychologically; they degrade their culture; 
and they violate the natural environment - all in the mindless struggle to 
achieve success as measured in terms of power and money. On a daily 
basis the media inform us about the increasing incidence of wife battering, 
child molestation, rape, murder and suicide, denigration of minority groups, 
family disintegration, substance abuses, wanton cruelty to animals, de- 
struction of the landscape, despoiling of oceans, toxification of lakes and 
rivers, pollution of the air, and destruction of the upper atmosphere. To our 
discredit, an apparent immunity to the significance of these conditions has 
evolved, allowing them to become commonplace and seen as probably 
beyond the influence of mere educators. We note with some complacency 
the emergence of institutions within society that are attempting to intervene 
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in some areas such as homes for battered wives and children, gay liberation 
associations, animal protection societies, substance abuse centres, cross- 
cultural education programs, and environmental protection associations; 
their existence is insufficient, however, to influence on the large scale the 
broadly based social cause of the problems which lies in the culturally 
rooted, superordinate human drive for success and the concomitant subor- 
dination of human concern for Tightness, beauty and comprehensibility. 

Societies are maintained and transformed through a variety of 
social institutions such as government, work, religion, sports, family life and 
education. Societies create settings for learning and governments and 
other social agencies administer them for the spec:!ic reason of their 
importance in sustaining and developing the forms of life of a society. The 
role of adult education in this context is to facilitate learning both for 
individuals and for society at large: individual learning is aimed at the 
acquisition of knowledge, skills and dispositions which are applicable in a 
variety of established institutional roles, while learning in the broader social 
framework occurs when individuals develop their unique, creative capaci- 
ties fortransforming social roles in preferable directions. Adult education as 
it is practised in Western industrialized countries supports individual learn- 
ing to enhance the maintenance of society, at the expense of the actualiza- 
tion of human potential to foster the advancement of society. 

This disparity in educational aims and outcomes has become a 
matter of concern for many adult educators. As an explanation of contem- 
porary society, critical theory shows how the preeminence of instrumental 
reason has impoverished social interactions and created inequities in 
material and social wellbeing. Moreover, the universal acceptance of these 
social conditions and their antecedents is supported by all of society's 
institutions, including education. The concern of adult educators is directed 
toward change in the practice of adult education as a basis for penetrating 
unquestioned vital cultural tradition and creating the milieu for members of 
society to engage actively in the transformation of society along just, 
humane and equitable lines. 

Critical theories are explanations of why contemporary Western 
industrialized societies are the way they are, beginning with a description of 
the intransigence of members of a society respecting the structures and 
beliefs comprising the fabric of the status quo - unquestioned vital cultural 
tradition - to impede the transformation of society to one characterized by 
more justice, humanity and equitability. Anchored in the explanation 
provided by one or another of the critical theories, and the process of 
dialectics, critical adult education in the sites of program administration, 
instruction, policy development and educational research could enhance 
the potential for society to explore and transform their societies inasmuch 
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as it provides a rich and powerful view of the relationship between theory 
and practice. Critical social science is the generic or meta-methodology for 
the conduct of critical education research. Each of these concepts will be 
examined and a view of adult education informed by these concepts then 
presented. 

UNQUESTIONED VITAL CULTURAL TRADITION 

The foundation for all forms of social action is a taken-for-granted, unex- 
plored, unproblematic set of structures and beliefs that have evolved over 
the history of the culture , depicted as the unquestioned vital cultural tradition 
of a society. Its positive attribute lies in the function of this aggregation of 
widely understood and accepted background knowledge, assumptions and 
language patterns in allowing members of a society to enact their social 
roles and accomplish the day-to-day tasks requiredforpersonal and cultural 
survival. Its negative attribute is visible in the extent to which members of 
a society hold to its unreflexive, and therefore unquestionable nature, and 
thus perceive nothing problematic about it or its effects in sustaining an 
unexamined trajectory in the evolution of the society or its culture. 

An assessment of contemporary Western industrialized societies 
would reveal that enormous progress has been achieved in the creation of 
material goods and services through the instrumental application of techno- 
logical knovyledge. A predominant feature of the unquestioned vital cultural 
tradition of these societies io the overriding potency of the human drive 
toward the achievement of power and money; success in the attainment of 
these ends is seen as a wholly acceptable basis for attributing value to 
individuals and groups. This aspect of unquestioned vital cultural tradition 
has advanced these societies to remarkable heights in their intellectual 
reproduction, that is, the development and efficient application of scientific 
knowledge. 

I The assessment would also reveal that this achievement has been 

accompanied by a disparate allocation of those goods and services, 
associated with undesirable forms of social relationships and the relation- 
ship between humankind and nature. It can be seen that the enormous 
progress in the intellectual reproduction of society has occurred at the 
expense of other, equally essential human drives and values, namely, 
concerns forthe rightness of actions, the beauty of the results of actions, and 
the comprehensibility of the language of communications. 

Unquestioned vital cultural tradition is represented by the concept 
"lifeworld" which in the schools of hernw.ieutics and historical relativism is 
defined as the foundation or context within which individuals engage in 
communication and which supports the achievement of understanding and 
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agreement. Habermas (1987)' quotes Luhmann to depict the nature of the 
lifeworid: 

Normally we do not have to think about the foundations of our corporate 
life orthe condition of its existence, not to justify actions or expressly to 
find and display appropriate motives. Probiematizing and thematizing 
are not excluded; they are always possible; but normally this non- 
actualized possibility already suffices as a basis for interaction. If no 
one calls it into question, then 'everything's o.k." (p.417). 

The very nature of unquestioned vital cultural tradition resists explication, 
reflection and critical interpretation. Individuals are not able to stand apart 
from their lifeworlds; even with the fullest of intention and effort, they cannot 
consciously appropriate them in their entirety In order to reflect upon them. 
At best, individuals can seek out and recover only small portions of their 
lifeworlds at a time, so that examination and adjudication of unquestioned 
vital cultural tradition can occur incrementally overtime. 

At the heart of a theory and practice of critical adult education is the 
reconception of unquestioned vital cultural tradition as a thing to be reflected 
upon and problematized, acknowledging its value in enabling the mainte- 
nance of cultural survival, while recognizing its imperfections and weak- 
nesses and the effects of unthinking adherence to it as an impedance to 
active participation of individuals and groups in the transformation of social 
and cultural patterns in a more desirable direction. 

CRITICAL THEORY 

The majority of contemporary social theory can be grouped according to two 
fundamental categories: those theories that assume that society is the 
expression of an underlying natural order and are disposed to manipulate 
the variables that account for it (structural functionalism, for example 
Parsons)^, and those theories that assume that societies are created and 
conceptualized and are disposed to encourage diversity (social phenom- 
enology, for example Schutz^ and sociology of knowledge, for example 
Berger and Luckman*). Critical theories take neither of these positions - 
they envision a social order that is constantly emerging and are disposed 
toward influencing its emergence in a direction that is more just, humane 
and equitable, (for example iviarx', Giddens^, Habermas', Heller», Unger^). 
This disposition is viewed as fundamental to human life and inquiry. Critical 
theories are theories about modern societies, explaining the deficits that 
exist in the manner in which society is evolving. Contemporary critical 
theories dispute the capacities of modern capitalist and socialist societies 
to sustain material growth in a democratic manner that is fair, just, and 
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equitable for all members of the society as well as for nature itself". The 
relationship between theory and practice or the way of thinking and acting 
that is inherent in materialist dialectics is applied in arriving at this explana- 
tion within the context of an unquestioned vital cultural tradition as a 
worldview with sociohistoric features that include material and social 
inequities and distorted states of human consciousness. 

AN EXPLANATION OF CRITICAL THEORY 

All critical theories have in common a normative concern with the fate of 
humankind in technocratic society. What they attempt to explain is how the 
views of power relationships between the individual and nature, and the 
individual and society, and how meaning and speech, and theory and 
practice are reconciled in the evolution of societies. The mediation of these 
tension-filled relationships is thought to hold the potential for an ever 
evolving social reality moving toward more just, equitable, and humane 
social arrangements. There are differences among various critical theories 
of society. The particular critical theory that most effectively informs critical 
education explains the deficits in the reproduction of society in terms of the 
imbalance among ways of knowing that result in distortions of communica- 
tion between those who dominate and those who are dominated. This 
theory is the theory of communicative action as developed by Jurgen 
Habermas". His theory identifies two forms of human action — action- 
oriented-to-success (instrumental action) and action-oriented-to-under- 
standing (communicative action). These forms of action are rooted in four 
distinct but not separate, historically constituted modes of human knowing 
— purposive-rational, moral-interpretive, aesthetic-expressive, and expli- 
cative. Purposive rationality has two dimensions, namely, instrumental 
rationality in which theoretical knowledge is applied without question in 
teleological action (the non-communicative use of descriptive knowledge), 
and explanatory rationality in which descriptive knowledge is created. Moral 
rationality is a critique along the lines of established cultural values; 
aesthetic rationality is a non-cognitive, extraverbal offering and critique of 
alternatives to established values; and explicative rationality is the analysis 
of language in search of fuller meaning in speech. Explanatory, moral, 
aesthetic and explicative rationality are the elements of communicative 
action. The heart of Habermas' critical theory is the overdetermination of 
instrumental rationality at the expense of communicative rationality as the 
basis for the deficits in the reproduction of societies in advanced industrial 
countries. 

One distinction among variants of critical theory lies in the focus of 
some on the false consciousness of certain groups or classes of society that 




are dominated by other groups or classes, and those critical theories in 
which attention is paid to the imbalance existing in human thought (frag- 
mented consciousness) which is reflected in distortions of communica- 
tion.'s. This is not to suggest that the normative intent of these two classes 
of critical theory differs, or that the element of instmmental or technicized 
rationality is absent from either. What is represented in Habermas' theory 
is a reframing of the problem from one rooted in false consciousness and 
its extension to conspiracy and struggle, to one embedded in the notion of 
fragmented consciousness and communicative competencies. 
Inherent in the idea of critique is the assumption that knowledge is always 
in an incomplete state, and that its emergence can be influenced by the 
active involve ment of individuals as social beings in concert with other social 
beings, organized around cultural patterns. The way in which social beings 
engage actively in the mediation of tension-filled relationships is materialist 
dialectics. 

MATERIALIST DIALECTICS 

Early Greek philosophers defined dialectics as a special auxiliary means of 
capturing and thinking about our reality. Materialistic dialectics is a traditiorr 
of thought and action which is at the heart of critical theories for mediating 
social change aimed at more equitable, just and humane social arrange- 
ments". Many dialectical traditions have evolved since the time of Plato, 
of which materialist dialectics is a relatively modern form having been 
shaped by western philosophers during the 20th Century, hyiaterialist 
dialectics is characterized by a worldview that involves two aspects of reality 
within which two methods of thinking and two ways of relating thought and 
action take place. The foundation for this worldview is the assumption that 
reality is independent of human beings, and yet through their involvement 
as a part of it, humans can influence the emergence of social reality*. This, 
in combination with the notion that humans are socially and historically 
embodied beings, leads to a presupposition of the ongoing nature of both 
the realization of truth and the evolution of human reality; as well as the 
progression of individual and species development. 
The two methods of thinking and acting and the two aspects of social reality 
are proposed as a basis for questioning ideas and patterns of social 
interaction that exist at a given time and are generally accepted for purposes 
of sustaining the current social order; the questioning aims to change 
societal processes and structures by preserving and at the same time 
superseding the currently acceptable ideas and patterns. 

Reality has two aspects: the world of the pseudoconcrete and the 
world of the concrete. The pseudoconcrete is represented by the form or 
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the idea of a phenomenon as it can be seen by individuals through the 
perceptual screens created by the historical nnoment and the cultural 
context. This is only a limited portion of any phenomenon, a simplified 
abstraction of reality. The whole, or the world of the concrete, can be 
experienced at least in part by looking beyond the limits of form (the idea of 
the phenomenon) to get to its essence (the concept of the phenomenon), 
allowing a richer view of the form to emerge. The limitations that are inherent 
in form (the pseudoconcrete) are functional insofar as they permit the 
attribution of structure, order and laws to phenomena such that they can be 
manipulated in the conduct of the day-to-day affairs of individuals and 
society. 

The two kinds of thinking in which humans can engage are routine 
thinking and dialectical thinking. Routine thinking enables people to deal 
efficiently with the practical problems that comprise their day-to-day affairs. 
This analytic thinking or formal logic is shaped by the existing historical and 
social context, filtering and simplifying experience and disregarding the 
contradictions and inconsistencies that hint at the existence of the essence 
of phenomena. 

Dialectical thinking is the process by which the contradictions and 
inconsistencies between what we believe and what we experience in 
everyday life are explored in an attempt to grasp more of reality, to reach 
toward essence, thence to a richer, more complex view of forms of life. This 
process of informal or dialectical logic is based on a view that totality is 
constantly emerging as the result of actively engaged forces - the simplified 
idea of the phenomenon and the contradictions and inconsistencies within 
and surrounding it - whose conflict leads to qualitative social change. 

The disadvantage of routine thinking is that, although expedient for 
solving practical problems, fixationon simplified -jbstractions of reality tends 
to accord them the status of concrete reality, and this misconception of total 
truth for all time leads to the formation of ideologies which resist change. As 
Ackerman and Parsons once put it, "We exclude — and what we exclude 
haunts us at the walls we set up. We include — and what we include limps 
wounded by amputation. And most importantly we must live with all this, we 
must live with our wounded and our ghosts"''. By switching to dialectical 
thinking, a richer perspective is opened that allows for an illumination of the 
phenomenon or problem not accessible through routine thought. Social 
situations can be analyzed through dialectical thinking revealing their 
internal contradictions as apparent opposites which hold a potential for 
influencing qualitative social change through mediation. The relationship 
between routine and dialectical thinking can be captured as a journey back 
and forth between the pseudoconcrete and concrete dimensions of reality. 

There are two ways of relating thought and action, or theory and 
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practice; everyday praxis and revolutionary praxis. Praxis reflects the 
relationship between thinking and doing. Everyday praxis is employed in 
goal-directed activity and, in the interests of efficiency, involves a sponta- 
neous tendency to shear a situation of all elements that are peripheral for 
purposes of the immediate task. This division of the whole through routine 
thinking creates the simplified phenomenal forms that facilitate focusing on 
particular tasks required for survival. In necessary everyday praxis the 
wider reality is neglected oroverlooked, as is the existence of the functional, 
habitual, conceptual filters used to accomplish the simplification of reality, 
the effect of which is a perpetuation of the gap between form and essence. 

It is never possible to disregard entirely evidence of the essence or 
concept of things; there is always a dim awareness of the whole which 
although latent can be uncovered by dialectical thinking, allowing individuals 
to recognize their capacity to alter the world toward a more humanitarian 
mode of existence. The kind of practical activity of people directed toward 
the actualization of humankind based on dialectical thinking is known as 
revolutionary or critical praxis. By revolutionary is meant the ongoing 
spiritual reproduction of society directed toward improved social arrange- 
mentsforthe production and equitable distribution of material wellbeing. By 
critical is meant the search, through dialectical thought, for internal con- 
tradictions or actively engaged forces that provide the basis for mediations 
directed towards the spiritual reproduction of society. This search portrays 
the questioning of unquestioned vital cultural tradition. 

The central notion of materialist dialectics is that truth happens 
rather than being discovered. Reality is in a constant state of emergence 
that human beings in a social, cultural and historical context can influence 
or mediate through reason and activity. Said another way, the intellectual 
reproduction of society guided by positivistic thinking and everyday praxis 
must be nourished by dialectical thinking and revolutionary praxis in order 
to effect the spiritual reproduction of society — the actions of social beings 
grounded in rightness, authenticity, preferability and comprehensibility 
directed toward the equitable redistribution of materials and services, and 
the reconstruction of social relations and our relationship with nature, 
required to produce them. 

Critical theory incorporates the power of positivist science that 
drives the intellectual reproduction of society without resorting to positivism 
or scientism which would preclude the spiritual reproduction of society. The 
preservation of the power of positivistic thought and related empiricist 
method is captured in the view taken by early positivists that science was 
a way of knowing and acting in addition to existing ethical and aesthetic 
modalities. Later positivists elevated the status of science to scientism 
thereby crowding out or fragmenting other ways of knowing and acting". 
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Critical theorists advocate th-e recovery of those submerged or fragmented 
ways of knowing and acting through dialectical reasoning and revolutionary 
praxis. 

Within the materialist dialectics view of totality, social evolution is 
seen to occur as a result of praxis. Human beings are always unfulfilled in 
that being is who they are and essence is who they could be if they were to 
actualize theirunfulfilled historically constituted dispositions and capacities. 
Progress is not guaranteed in history; it depends on the productive and 
reproductive practices of historically acting subjects". Returning to the 
critical theory motif of the dialectical interplay among the individual, society, 
and nature mentioned earlier, this interplay is thought to be the basis forthe 
corstojctive mediation of social change. The idea here is that the social and 
natural world is independent of the individual but not extrinsic. That is, 
although the world is emerging independently, there are numerous ways in 
which individuals can influence or mediate it. This dialectical and relational 
position makes possible an internalist approach to society, from the per- 
spective of the lifeworld of individuals, in which individuals collectively 
influence society, as well as an externalist approach, from the perspective 
of the social system, in which society requires individuals to conform in order 
for it to fulfil its functions. 

CRITICAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The longstanding debate regarding the merits and relationships between 
quantitative and qualitative research can be resolved through the notion of 
a critical social science in which the power of empirical analytic and 
interpretive social science can be preserved while at the same time 
superseded through the use of both routine thinking (formal logic) with its 
associated everyday praxis and dialectical thinking (nonfcrmal logic) with its 
associated .3volutionary praxis. As mentioned earlier, in the materialist 
dialectics view, totality is seen to be constantly emerging by means of 
actively engaged forces whose conflict leads to qualitative and relatively 
rapid social change. Within this view individuals are seen to play an active 
role in the intellectual and spiritual reproduction of society such that an 
analysis occurs in which theorists and practitioners are closely involved in 
interaction so that theory and practice mutually modify each other, intertwine, 
and produce a new emergent. 

The dialectical relationship between theory and practice can be 
distinguished from the one in empirical analytic social science where theory 
is thought to drive or inform practice and in interpretive social science where 
theory is understood to enlighten practice". The functions of critical social 
science reflect a going beyond yet a preserving of the contributions within 



the scope of empirical and phenomenological research which are limited 
with respect to effecting transformative social change. These functions are 
the formation and extension of critical theorems, the organization of the 
processes of enlightenment, and the organization of the processes of 
action. They can be used to portray the relationship between critical theory 
and critical social science. Critical theorems are developed through the use 
of a critical theory to examine an aspect of contemporary society by an 
individual or a group who are concerned with making existing patterns of 
social interaction more fair and just. The critique exposes the contradictions 
between what a society purports to be and what it is and represents 
outcomes that are desirable. Critical theorems must stand up to criteria of 
scientificdiscourse;intersubjective understandings obtained from reflection 
within the group must stand up to authenticity tests; and finally the selected 
action rriust reflect prudent decisions". Drawing from Habermas, Carr and 
Kemmis^o define critical social science as: 

a social process that combines coiiatx)ration in the process of critique 
with the political determination to act to overcome contradictions in the 
rationality and justice of social action and social institutions. A critical 
social science will be one that goes beyond critique to critical praxis; 
that is, a form of practice in which the 'enlightenment' of actors comes 
to bear directly in their transformed social action. This requires an 
integration of theory and practice as reflective and practical moments 
in a dialectical process of reflection, enlightenment and social action 
carried out by groups for the purpose of transforming society (p. 144). 

This preliminary sketch of the process of critical social science is illuminated 
by Fay's^' notion of a social theory that is critical and practical as well as 
scientifically explanatory, thereby identifying a process through which 
desirable outcomes can be achieved. Conditions must be such that there 
is a crisis in a social system; that the crisis is at least in part caused by 
distortions of consciousness of those experiencing it; the distorted con- 
sciousness is amenable to a process of enlightenment; and that enlight- 
enment leads to emancipation in which a group empowered by its new- 
found understanding radically alters its social arrangements and thereby 
alleviates its suffering. He posits four inter-related elements of critical social 
science: a theory of consciousness, a theory of crisis, a theory of education, 
and atheory of transformative action. These provide abasisforunderstanding 
critical theories and determining their appropriateness as a guide for the 
creation of learning opportunities for adults. Let us turn now to the 
components of critical social science as outlined by Fay". 
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A THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

First, the theory must point to the way a group of people's view of the world 
is incongruent with their own life experiences, and it must identify specific 
contradictions. This is often referred to as critical analysis of unquestioned 
vital cultural tradition. Second, in addition, it must provide an historical 
explanation of how this view of the world came into being and is perpetuated. 
And then finally , it must provide an alternative worldviewthat overcomes the 
contradictions between their current worldview and their direct life experi- 
ences. 



A THEORY OF CRISIS 

A theory must be presented based on a social crisis that a particular society 
is currently experiencing. This theory must be tied to existing social 
pathologies rooted in the basic structure of the given society and that 
threaten to destroy it. The theory must portray historically a dialectical 
combination of distorted consciousness on the part of ir^dividuals and 
existing structural inequities on the part of society. 

A THEORY OF EDUCATION 

This theory must outline the educational structures and processes that will 
facilitate the changing of societal members' worldview in such a way that 
contemporary social pathologies become obvious and reveal the individual's 
role in perpetuating their worldview. 

A THEORY OF TRANSFORMATIVE ACTION 

This theory must point out the structural aspects of society requiring change 
if social pathologies are to be ameliorated. In so doing, it must be able to 
not only identify those members of society who can be anticipated to carry 
out the transformative action but also provide at least a general idea of how 
they might go about doing it. 

Fay maintains that in order for a theory to be critical, practical, and 
scientific it must be a theory of social life or some portion thereof that 
contains all of the above-men;:oned elements and that they must be 
systematically and consistently arranged. 
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CRITICAL ADULT EDUCATION 



The task is to explore the implications of critical theory for the provision of 
learning opportunities for adults which are directed'toward education's role 
in restructuring social arrangements along more equitable, just, and humane 
lines. Critical theory, including the concept of unquestioned vital cultural 
tradition and the process of dialectics can be employed to recon nect theory 
and practice in the various sites of adult education - program administration, 
instruction, policy development, and educational research - in the face of 
social, political and -environmental, crises. 

As an artifact of society, adult education represents a variation or 
extension of the unquestioned vital cultural tradition of society writ large. 
Three elements are generic to all four sites within this specialized domain: 
practices, social relationships, and the language used to describe both; 
these are expressions of the unquestiojied vital cultural tradition of the 
domain. In exploring the relationship between theory and practice in each 
site, two levels of theory are evident : the formally established or overarching 
theory, and the specific institutional variant developed from one or more 
formal theories and expressed as an institutional plan, system or method. 
Practices in adult educational sites tend to relate more directly to institutional 
theories than to formal theories. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ADULT EDUCATION 

The functions of program administration include determination and devel- 
opment of intended learning outcomes, management of instructional and 
support personnel, attraction of appropriate learners, provision of resources, 
and program evaluation. For each of these functions there are conventional 
algorithms to guide their enactment that are drawn from theories of 
administration developed by researchers; in this paradigm, theory is seen 
to drive practice, and the value of both is weighed on the grounds of 
efficiency in achieving quantifiable outcomes that CO nformto the instrumental 
orientation of the unquestioned vital cultural tradition. In their application of 
the theory when decisions are to be made, administrators resort to ma- 
nipulating the variables the theory explains in a manner that complies with 
the laws of the theory. Evidence of this preoccupation with instrumental 
success can be found in the language used widely by educational admin- 
istrators which is replete with the jargon of production and accounting: 
"needs assessment", "program delivery systems", "cost/benefit analysis of 
programs", "return on training investment", "marketing committees", to 
name but a few. 

A variety of alternatives to current practice become available when 
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the functions of educational administration are cast witfiin tfie generic 
elements of practices, social relationsfiips and language, and informed by 
critical tfieory; tfiese elements can be interpreted and enacted toward 
improvement by practitioners engaging in collective and collaborative 
efforts to penetrate and challenge unquestioned vital cultural tradition. For 
example, when decisions are to be made, administrators might consult 
initially with those upon whom the decisions will impact in order to identify 
the contradictions existing within the situation, and to examine them in the 
context of an evaluation of current practices andorganizational relationships, 
and the common meanings inherent in the way these are described. The 
examination could expose portions of unquestioned vital cultural tradition, 
the critique of which would ensure that the dialectical mediation of the 
contradictions by the group would generate an administrative decision 
incorporating attributes of rightness, beauty and comprehensibility as well 
as instrumental efficiency. Inherent in the decision would be the expectation 
that in its implementation further contradictions will emerge which in turn 
would require collaborative mediation toward the evolution of more just, 
humane and equitable patterns of administrative action that would have the 
effect of empowering both the educators and the learners within tine 
educational institution. The relationship between theory (the organizational 
plans) and practice (the administrative decisions) would be seen to mutually 
modify one another through a collaborative process which is informed by 
critical theory, and from which a new emergent would be generated. 

INSTRUCTION 

The functions around instruction include the design of instruction, imple- 
mentation of instruction, and assessment of program outcomes. These 
functions tend to be guided by established systems and approaches (the 
institutional theories) that are informed by one or more of the psychological 
theories. Many of these institutional theories are applied with the dominant 
intention of increasing in quantifiable terms the efficiency with which 
preestablished knowledge and skills are acquired. Where instrumental 
rationality and action are preeminent, many functions around instruction 
have become desensualized and sterilized of values components. This 
positivistic orientation is reflected in the code words that are heard in the 
language of practitioners involved in instruction: "stand-alone instructional 
modules", "learners at risk", "grade point averages", "reinforcement schedules 
.in contingency management", "learning disabilities". Here the relationship 
between theory and practice is one in which theory drives practice. 

In some settings, certain instructional practices are guided by an 
interpretive human science orientation informed by humanistic psychology; 
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instaictors and learners are both active participants in an effort achieve 
intersubiective understandings that will enrich the learning experience in the 
interests of meeting society's needs and individual needs. Here one 
encounters the familiar language of andragogy in terms such as "setting the 
leaning climate", "learning facilitator", "negotiation of learning objectives", 
"self-directed learning", "sharing learning experiences", "ego involvement", 
'Ihreat reduction". Inthis orientation, theory is viewed as revealingpractice. 

Practices from both theso orientations could be improved if prac- 
titioners involved in instruction were, for example, to collaborate in a critical 
analysis of their existing practices, social relationships and language in the 
context of the unquestio ned vital cultu ral tradition of their institutio n and thei r 
profession. Theycouldevaluatethepotentialforreconstructingdialectically 
their endeavours to reflect critical social theoretical foundations as well 
psychological foundations. This reconstruction could result in changes in 
the content of their programs to include moral and aesthetic dimensions 
representing the knowledge and capabilities to critique unquestioned vital 
cultural tradition; and changes in their instructional processes such that 
learners are engaged in group activities that involve interaction with social 
issues and structures. The relationship between theory (institutionally 
determined patterns) and practice (implemented instructional processes) 
would be seen as a reciprocally interactive one, enacted by groups of 
practitioners who are informed by critical theory, producing enriched ver- 
sions of theory and steadily improving practices. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT 

Governments generate legislation which is translated into policies that 
structure the nature and scope of education. These policies allocate 
educational resources, mandate institutional accreditation, and regulate 
educational practices. In socialdemocratic political systems, the overarching 
theory that informs the creation of legislation is capitalism. Within that social 
theoretical context, the legislation that any government creates is shaped 
by two major antecedents, namely, the particular ideology of the political 
party holding power and the political imperative to achieve and maintain 
power. The development of educational policies informed by current 
legislation represents practice. The preeminence of the steering medium 
of power accounts for the kind of educational legislation that is created; its 
force will have instrumental value for the major actors in the economic sector 
of the society, will sustain the pattern of existing institutions and their 
relationships, and will perpetuate the doctrine of individualism as the basis 
for maintaining a coherent society. Policies are developed in relation to this 
legislation in the context of unquestioned vital cultural tradition, a significant 
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component of which is the assumption about the role of knowledge in 
society; that is, that knowledge (the content for education) that is selected 
to assure continuity of the social order will be disseminated in a manner that 
assures its optimal accessibility to those who can be expected to contribute 
to the maintenance of the socio-economic status quo. 

Officials in government develop public policy in education by a 
process which includes data collection and interpretation respecting the 
resources available for distribution, the perceived educational needs of tht 
various constituencies, and potential for streamlining educational services, 
considered in the light of anticipated public response to policy changes.. 
Alternative policy formulations are adjudicated in terms of the potential 
benefits (cost efficiencies, labour market solutions) and predicted public 
opinion. Here the relationship between institutional theory (legislation and 
its antecedents) and practice (policy development) is one in which the 
theory drives practice. 

Alternatives to this pattern of practice are revealed when the 
functions of policy development are informed by critical theory and 
reconceptualized as practices, social relationships and language, with the 
potential for reinterpretation and improvement through collective critique of 
unquestioned vital cultural tradition. When data respecting educational 
needs and priorities is to be collected and interpreted, policy developers 
could consult with representatives from all socio-economic sectors of the 
adult constituency, particularly those who are presently non-participants in 
the educational offerings for adults. Through these consultations which 
could focus on current educational policies, the social relationships that 
influence their development, and the intersubjective understandings that 
could be achieved, policy developers and constituents could uncover the 
contradictions that exist in the provision of educational opportunities, and 
their roots in aspects of unquestioned vital cultural tradition that perpetuate 
them. Further collaborative exploration of material and social inequities 
cou Id lead to dialectical mediation of the contradictions, which could be used 
by policy developers in generating policies for the education of adults that 
hold the potential for fostering change in the existing patterns of selecting 
and dissemenating information toward patterns directed toward more just, 
humane and equitable educational arrangements. When the policy devel- 
opers would present and rationalize the proposed policies to their legislator 
for adjudication, the legislator's view of the imperatives that shape the 
legislation might be altered, with the attendant possibility of a change in the 
shape of future legislation. As the implementation of the policies were to 
give rise to new contradictions, the same collaborative process between 
policy developers and constituents could be used to mediate themdialectically 
prior to further policy development. The relationship between theory 
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(legislation and its antecedents) and practice (policy development) in this 
orientation is one in which theory and practice mutually modify one another 
and produce new and richer versions of each. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

The goals of educational research are seen conventionally to be either 
explanation, prediction and control (according to the quantitative view), or 
understanding and meaning (according to the qualitative view). In the 
former case, disinterested researchers seek out the inescapable laws that 
govern behaviour in educational situations. These results are then em- 
ployed to influence practical change through technical control. Here 
theoreticians, through a division of labour in which they objectively study 
educational practice to develop theory which in turn is viewed as driving 
practice. In the latter case, empathic researchers seek through quasi- 
participation with practitioners to interpret the manner in whichpractitioners 
constmct and maintain intersubjective meaning that guides their actions. 
Here theoreticians are not fully separated by adivision of labour; ratherthey 
are quasi-participants who through their interpretations convey to practi- 
tioners a view of their intersubjective reality that includes aspects of which 
they may not have been aware. The search is not for objectively derived, 
inescapable laws, but rather additional meaning subject to the practitioners' 
verification. In this approach, theory is viewed as revealing practice. 

An alternative to conventional approaches, critical social science, 
becomes available when the previously noted goals of research are 
reconstmcted as the formation and extension of critical theorems, organi- 
zation for enlightenment, and organization for action. In this orientation, 
participant researchers join with a group of practitioners who are interested 
in improving their practices, the social relationships which contextualize 
those practices, and their understanding of the language they employ to 
institutionalize their practices and associated social relationships, which is 
in general a reflection of unquestioned vital cultural tradition. These 
practitioners could be acting in any of the four sites of adult education. Their 
engagement in research activities can be differentiated from their everyday 
practice in these sites, in that a specific aspect of practice is singled out tor 
improvement. Both the theoretician and the practitioners collectively and 
collaboratively analyze their actions in the context of a specific critical theory 
that addresses the power relationships that obtain as a result of the 
overdetermination of purposive-rational thought and action. As the forma- 
tion of critical theorems enlightens all participants, they then enact action 
plans based on the theorems. It is expected that these plans when put to 
practice'will inevitably turn up additional contradictions which are the basis 
for extension of the Oiiginal critical theorems to be researched in ensuing 
research iterations. Here theoreticians collaborate with practitioners through 
the employment of a critical theory to improve practice in a more humane, 
just and equitable direction. The search here is not only for improved 
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understanding, meaning and action as is the case in the qualitative or 
interpretive approach, but in addition an understanding of unintended 
outcomes and the socio-historical forces that account for them. The view 
of the relationship between theory and practice in this approach is one in 
which they are seen to mutually modify each other, intertwine and produce 
a new emergent with each iteration of the process. This critical social 
science activity occurs only in the research site. 

CONCULDING COMMENTS 

Recent advances in social theory offer the occasion for adult educators to 
reconceptualize their views of the social role of adult education, as well as 
methodologies for its implementation. In the enactment of practice in the 
sites of program administration, instruction, and policy development, prac- 
titioners informed by critical theory can actualize their unique potential for 
interpreting each situation in terms of the opportunities within it to collabo- 
rate with their associates (or their learners) in changing their customary 
practices, altering the established social relationships, and enriching the 
language in common use to describe the social reality they share. In the 
myriad of situations that comprise the real world of practice, the nature and 
scope of opportunities for this collaborative improvement will vary dramati- 
cally, however each successful initiative can provide a stepping stone for 
further initiatives. 

In the site of educational research, practitioners engage in the 
formally organized conduct of critical social science through an action- 
oriented project initiated and facilitated by a theoretician. Here, a specific 
area of their educational practice that has been thematized becomes the 
focus of the research group's systematic, collaborativs, self-reflective 
enquiry and planned action aimed at achieving significant improvements in 
their practice, their organizational relationships, and their ways of describ- 
ing both; that is, through the process of taking action to change these, and 
learning from the effects of the changes. 

The prospects for a critical adult education in all of its sites are 
especially timely in the light of the crisis in contemporary society. As a major 
playeramong society's institutions, an education system informed by critical 
theory can enact a leading role toward the attainment of significant ad- 
vances in the direction of a more just, equitable and humane society. 
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PRAXIS AND TRAINING 

D. LITTL E 

D. Little, Praxis and training, Paper presented to the Third Annual Technical 
Training Conference, Weyerhauser Pulp and Paper Company, 12-14 September 
1989, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 



When talking about training, we often refer on one hand to "content" or outcomes of 
training, that is, what competencies are to be acquired, and on the other hand, to the training 
"process" through which this acquisition occurs. Wlille acknowledging that these distinct aspects 
of training can In no way be separated, today I will focus my discussion on the process of training 
with the somewhat gUb qualifier that content Is derived through a competency based outcome 
analysis. 

As I was preparing to come and talk with you today two things continually surfaced. One 
is an extraordinary view of the relationship between Theory and Practice. The other is a set of 
learning principles based on research conducted In a number of areas outside of educational 
psychology such as communications, eplstemology, history, political science, sociology, religious 
studies, anthropology, linguistics, computer science and neurology. Today 1 will try to describe 
praxis, a special view of the relationship between theory and practice, which Is the foundation for 
five piinclples of learning that provide a basis for the design and management of training 
opportunities. The framework to be described is Uie one we employ to guide our Instructional 
efforts wlthm the Vocational Technical Education Program at the University of Reglna. 
PraxlB 

Practice Is putting theory Into use. In tcmis of everyday living, this Is reflected In the 
notion of action which is associated witli the Idea of intention. Tliat is to say, people always do 
things with an Intention. For instance, when a person drives a car, the Intention Is to apply the 
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rules of trafllc control and motor vehicle operation so aa to arrive at a destination without mishap. 
There are numerous actions entailed In the Journey, which are undertaken by the experienced 
driver without conscious reference to the Intention. Thus theory is to Intention as practice Is to 
action. As trainers we want to show learners a theory that Is new to them so that 
they can change their Practice In the workplace. 

Normally we tend to think of theory as a tried and true way to do something that some 
bright person discovered, and that can be taught to someone else. In a certain sense theory Is 
thought to drive practice so that training becomes a matter of motivating trainees such that they 
will routinely put the theory into practice. Tills view of the relationship where theory Is seen to 
drive practice Is the one accepted by most people and seen in the conduct of science. The 
scientists try out the theory, meticulously adhering to it for the purpose of establishing its validity. 
Theories are abstract in that they only cover certain selected aspects of practice in order to make 
the theory understandable and manageable. In this respect, good theories are thought to have 
the quality of "stinginess". Unfortunately, loo often a "good" theory places boundaries around the 
practice situation such that essential elements of that situation cannot be seen, and opportunities 
for enriching the theory through the experience of practice are lost. 

Praxis, an alternative version of the relationship between theory and practice, has made 
its appearance in the social sciences. Theory and practice or the scientist and the people being 
studied are thought to mutually modify each other, become closely Involved in Interactinn with 
each other and potentially produce a richer theory each time it is used. On this view there Is a 
tenslon-fUled relationship between theory and practice - or the trainer and trainee - which. If 
managed properly, can facilitate the ongoing development of the theory being taught as well as 
its successful practice. The idea behind this relationship is that knowledge is always In an 
incomplete state, and people play a vital role In creating it. not Just discovering it. So theory or 
knowledge does not represent some timeless objective thing out there that specialized persons 
(scientists) search for, but rather, people in both the theorist and practitioner role go about 
creating knowledge through work. This view is remarkable In that it assigns a major role and 
responsibility to trainees and employees regarding learning and work. 
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Just before we move on to the principles of learning that flow from this view, let me say 
a word about the logic that supports this special view of the relationship between Theory and 
Practice or praxis. It Is based on the Idea that reality Is constantly emerging as a result of 
tension-filled relationships, or actively engaged forces, which, over time, lead to qualitative change. 
For Instance, until the early part of this century, the dominant social value especUng the role of 
women held that a woman's place was in the home, as a full time wife and mother. In tlie early 
portion of World War 11, the demand for factory labour to support the war efTort forced recruitment 
of women Into the Industrial workforce. The success of women In their new occupational roles led 
to an extension of their Involvement In the labour market beyond the end of the war. Over time, 
the dominant social value came to endorse the expansion of women's roles In society. The actively 
engaged forces In this case were the prevailing social values on the one hand, and the emergent 
needs of the war effort on the other. 

In the evolution of society, actively engaged forces are thought to cause ongoing change. 
If we took this view rather than the more commonly held one where the search Is for the ultimate 
status quo, can you imagine the power of thought and action that could be brought to bear by the 
use of this special way of thinking about the relationship between theory and practice In which 
the practitioners who apply the Theory make changes In It to reflect their encounter with these 
actively engaged forces? Just to take the point one step further, can you Imagine how even more 
powerful thought and action could be If we included within the training opportunity a provision 
for trainees to learn about praxis? 

One of the reasons I brought this matter up was a request from one of the Prince Albert 
trainers who asked me If I could include the notions of experiential and social learning in my 
presentation. In the case of training, we can look at experiential learning as individual learning, 
and social learning as oiganlzallonal learning. On the experiential side. Individuals are thought 
to lake ownership of Ihclr unique personal experience to bear In changing theory. On the social 
learning side, Indlvldu al, unique potential contributions toward changing theory can be validated 
through a group's nsse.ssnicnl of its appropriateness vis a vis organizational norms. The notion 
here Is that Individual learning, as expressed In one's personal biography, intersects with 



organizational learning, as expressed In the organization's culture. These two actively engaged 
forces mutually modify each other, and In the process, produce quaUlaUvc change. These Ideas 
will be explored In more detail In the principles of learning Uiat follow. 

PRINCIPLES OF LKARNINO AND TRAINING 
I would like now to return to a set of principles of learning mentioned earlier. Each of 
these principles drawn from a number of different research areas, has powerful implications for 
the design and Implementation of training opportunities'. 
Communication Principle 

The fundamental assumption here Is that there Is a potential In communications for the 
content of the message to be Influenced not only by the person originating It but also by the 
person receiving it. Contemporary advances In communications research hold great promise for 
enlarging our understanding of the rclaUonshlp between the trainer and tlie trainee. I am 
referring to the relatively recent proposal to advance the time-honoured sender message channel- 
receCuercommunlcatlon model which Is based on the notion offeedback, to a two-way convergence 
model of communication which Is based on the notions of feedforward and mutual understanding. 

The Idea here Is that, on the assumption that theory and practice mutually modify each 
other, the person sending Information "hears" -- by Interpreting a variety of verbal and 
extraverbal cues -- the receivers' reaction to the message as it Is being sent (feedforward), and 
adjusts the message to reflect their Input, rather than tryUig to adjust the receivers' views to flt 
the message. The sender tentatively tries out the message In advance to a group of Uitended 
receivers In order to see how It will be received. In the notion of feedforward la the opportunity 
for changing the message to accommodate not only Individual intended receivers but also the 
reference group within which they are embedded, thus enhancing the potential for mutual 
undeiBlandlng. Conversely, the Idea offeedback Is limited to the potential for conflmilng after the 
fact - after the message In Its original form has been sent -- that the receivers have heard 11 
to some degree. 

Think of what wc might be able to do If wc were able to transform perspectives on IrainUig 
by assumUig that scndera (IraUicrs) oflcn stand to change as much If not more than receivers 
(trainees). If wc were to follow the Imperative of the convergence model always to negotiate with 
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a group In advance what part of the message the Intended receivers would be Interested In hearing 
and how it must be reconstructed to reflect these Interests, can you imagine the positive 
consequences? Well, of course eveiy time we sent a message the possibility would exist that It 
would develop Into something more complex. This Is quite a different situation from the one where 
the sender hones the message, selects the proper channel, sends It and obtains feedback. The 
convergence model with Its goal of mutual understanding, offers a dynamic view of the growth of 
knowledge as well as a more active view of the role of people In the production of knowledge*. 

The training principle here Is one of tactfulness to be distinguished from tactic. This 
principle of pedagogy, recently elaborated by Max van Manen at the University of Alberta, suggests 
that whereas tactic Is a method or scheme for accomplishing a teaching end that has a calculated, 
planned meaning such as the algorithms of competency-based training, tact Is an effect one has 
on another; It Is the sensitive application of thoughtfulness In action and often consists In holding 
back, waiting for the teachable moment. Although one cannot prepare for It, onp. can develop a 
tactful stEUice through acquiring the disposition inherent In the convergence model of 
communication. Tact is having a feel for the situation. It is the ability to convey thoughtfulness 
that Involves awareness of the total being of the trainee including the body; it Is an active 
sensitivity for what Is unique and special about the other person. Its components are attunement 
io subjectivity, subtle influence, holding back, situational confidence, Improvisational gUl-glvlng 
and opeimess to the learner's experience'. 
Proceas Principle 

The view contained In this principle Is that the learning process Incorporates latent as well 

as active cognitive processes. Given our concern with organizational learning we, as trainers, 

often tend to focus exclusively on the active and neglect the latent, thereby overlooking the 

mutuality of organizational and individual learning. This principle of learning is drawn from the 

study of the psychology of consciousness. In our culture, with Its emphasis on science and 

technology and analytic modes of thought, we lend to direct our concentration on the ordinary, 

everyday, efnciency-driven world. Sensual or holistic forms of thinking aie downplayed and 

relegated to tlie e.-^oterlc and arcane, when Indeed these latent aspects of learning are the 

wellsprlngs of creative thought so necessary for elTcctlve production. 
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These latent aspects can be seen as a "wandering" process which conveys the notion of 
learning as a Journey. Wandering Is seen to be a process by which we connect present with past 
experiences in a manner that suggests posslblUtles for survival In the future as human life 
continues to evohre through time with unpredictable fluctuations. The emphasis here Is on the 
Importance of an Individual learning well what needs to be learned without undo regardcfor the 
time required to accomplish the outcome. 

The training principle here Is that, in our zeal to measure active learning on efllclency 
criteria, we must ensure that we do not snuff out latent learning thereby desensuallzlng and 
desiccating the learning process. As part of a training experience, opportunities for learning must 
be provided that allow tra'.nees to wander a bit in their pursuit of training objectives In order that 
they may return to them with a richer understanding. These opportunities can be thought of as 
occurring in the spaces between the neatly designed boxes In our training jilans. 

We allow for latent learning In the training process through tact which was described 
earlier. In addition to our use of the algorithms of competency based instruction we can acquire 
a measure of awe respecting the uniqueness of the sometimes baHling ways.ln which trainees act 
and Interpret what we propose to teach them. Just Imagine the inipUcatlons for plamilng and 
providing training opportunities If we took these notions seriously. Presently we tend to 
overemphasize the systematic organizational aspect of learning, and to view learning in training 
settings as occurring In active spurts focused on discrete tasks; often, however, the oiganlzatlon 
provldlntJ the training opportunity has one thing in mind, the trainer another, and the trainee 
again something different. A prominent educator puts it this way: the unintended consequences 
of learning blend with the Intended so as to make them virtually Indistinguishable, and often the 
result of learning occurs once, twice and sometimes thrice removed from the training setting. If 
wc were to try to implement these notions, at the very least, a major turn toward individualized 
instruction would be required. With the technical aspect of Instruction embedded in the 
Instructional modules, trainers disposed toward a view of latent as well as active learning would 
be freed to provide the tact required to ensure that both occurred. The same principle holds for 
the current pre-eminence of the powerful but dangerous technology of instruction with its 
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competency profiles and Instructional modules, objectives and Instructional techniques. 

ThlnJs about what training settings would look like were they to Include provisions for both 
the active and latent processes In learning. We would have to allow for a linkage between what 
trainees learn In formal training sessions, what they leam on the Job with the trainer In the 
nonformal setting, and how both of these learnings are connected to what they leam by wandering 
through the Informal learning setting. To accommodate this complex configuration of learning 
opportunities, we would have to temper our insistence that all learning occur actively within the 
"boxes" of efficient and Justifiable intended learning outcomes with an acceptance of their 
Inseparability from unintended outcomes In the process. 
Outcome Principle 

This principle Is that the human species adapts Itself through learning by means of 
culture. In our case we can think of the culture of the organization rather than the species. This 
adaptation through learning occurs at both the organizational and Individual level. In order for 
an organization to maintain itself, certain dispositions and capacities must be acquired by the 
Individuals who inhabit it. In addition to this aspect of learning the organization must also leam 
in the sense that It must change its mode of operation In order to cope with an everchanglng 
world. 

This principle Is based on the link between Individuals' quest for personal Identity and 
forms of social life necessary for survival. That Is to say. learning is the process by which 
Uidlvlduals acquire the necessary dispositions and capacities In orderto perform certain functions 
within the organization and. in addition, to Improve the manner in which they are perceived and 
performed, thereby expressing their unique personalities. 

There is a principle of training involved here. Since the organization's values and visions 
"prefonn" the world of practice for members so that certain ways of understanding the 
organization and their place in It are Interrelated. It Is cniclal that those creating learning 
opportunities take this function of socialization into consideration. First, they must consider how 
It Influences them, and second, how it operates in the training situation. The central question to 
be asked Is: what role does the Individual play In infiuenclng the organization's values and vision 
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so that the organization continues to evolve and does not become a fossilized doctrinaire system 
of Ideas that stifles development? 

The challenging part of this principle Is the perspective transformation required of trainers 
that allows them to structure training settings In such a way that the earlier referred to active and 
latent processes of learning are nurtured. Think of how exciting learning would be If each training 
opportunity was planned to Incorporate not only the practicality of survival but also possibilities 
to extend trainees' participation In the ongoing development and critique of the culture of the 
organization. 
Structure Principle 

This principle is based on the notion that social reality is shaped by the language used to 
describe it. As I mentioned earlier when speaking about the outcome principle, individuals take 
on the values and vision of an organization In order to play a part in it. This organizational view 
that they take on becomes part of the structure of their mind through the processes of language 
use and modelling on the part of other organization members. Returning to the point about praxis 
as the tension-filled relationship between theory and practice, we could look at this relationship 
in an additional way. Not only is theory never a perfect fit with practice, but also, what we mean 
is never fully or accurately expressed by what we say. The words we use to describe and prescribe 
an organization's practices are rarely completely congruent with the meaning Inherent in its vision 
and values. By examining strategically the language we use in an organization or, said another 
way, by describing our descriptions of practice, we can uncover the meaning of our current 
practices. In this way, we create opportunities to Improve those practices as well as the vision and 
values that guide them. For Instance, in the conventional language of training, descriptions of 
outcomes and processes are replete with words drawn from the Jargon of production and systems 
theory. We speak of "stand alone modules", "modular mobility", "target populations", "educational 
treatments", "feedback", "pilot testing programs", "dr^signing delivery systems", all of which shape 
our ovcrtechnlclzed approach to teaching and learning. Where, within the llmllatlons of the 
technical metaphor. Is there a place for tact, latent learning, mutual understanding, feedforward, 
or the quest for personal Identity? Only recently are groups within the training community 



beginning to reexamine their language as a first step toward reconstructing the values, practices 
and social relationships that characterize education. 

Sociology Is the foundation for this principle of learning. Sociologists have shown that 
people construct social reality through language. This construction Is an ongoing process In 
which people participate, rather thein passively living in some objective timeless organizational 
reality that Is Impervious to mdlvlduals' Influence. The central concept of action research (or as 
It Is referred to In different terms as action science, action learning, activity learning, reflective 
practice or transformative learning). Involves small groups of people periodically examining their 
practice through an exploration of the lemguage they are using. Tills exploration often turns up 
differences between what they really mean and the language they use to describe their practice. 
This difference that Is uncovered becomes the basis for establlshmg new practices that overcome 
some of the tension between theory (what we mean) and practice (what we do, coordinated 
through language). 

The challenge for training implied here is to provide periodic opportunities for employees 
to step back from their practice and, as a group, reflect on their coflecttve practice through an 
analysis of the everyday language they use to coordinate their practices. It can be thought of as 
a form of participative evaluation. Think of the implications for motivating trainees to enhance 
production when they learn about the role they can play In the reconstruction of their practice. 
U>e Principle 

The idea here Is that no signlflcant leammg occurs unless knowledge is put to use. The 
essential problem in learning is seen to be how to put knowledge to use. The complexity of 
knowledge can be elaborated as not only knowing what where, and wlven, but also being able to 
put this knowledge into action. 

In addition to the assumption that putting knowledge to use is the essence of learning, 
knowledge is thought to have the potential to change as it Is put to use. As mentioned earlier, the 
notion here is that theory guides practice, but It, m tun, can be modifled by practice; hence, 
theory has the potential to change each time it is used. You can imagine the implications that 
ensue if we were wUling to see the production of knowledge from this vantagepolnt. The social 
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relationships between trainer-trainee, researcher-practitioner, manager-employee, etc. would be 
radically restructured. In our case the trainee or the employee could be seen to be a collaborator 
in the Implementation of the work process. 

The training principle here Is to be sure that theory is directly related to practice. For If 
knowledge has the potential for change each time It Is put to use, and if all Individuals can 
potentially play a role In this process If they are able to put the knowledge to use In a practical 
situation that has meaning for them, then we probably need to restructure settings for learning 
so that the world of practice Is related to the world of theory in such a way that access back and 
forth between these two worlds Is fluid. If we believed this, the current relationships between 
formal, nonformal and Informal settings for learning as well as the relationship between trainers 
and trainees would require major renovations. The encouraging thing about all of this Is that 
major efforts In this regard are under way, oddly enough. In societal Institutions outside of as well 
as within schools. Those concerned with training In milieus as diverse as industry, Intemalltonal 
development and Indeed teacher education are applying this view of a tension-filled relationship 
between theory and practice to the creation of learning opportunities. We hear about such things 
as action learning, activity learning, action science, educational action research, reflective practice 
and transformative learning as reasonable approaches to reconceputallzlng learning and training. 

Conclusion 

Praxis as an approach to training has two aspects. First, a view of the relationship 
between the theoretician (trainer) and the practlUoner (trainee) In which the latter Is seen to be 
an active contributor to the ongoing development of the theory. This perspective captures the 
essential social relationship within which training occurs. Second, a set of training principles are 
contextuallzed In this relationship: be tactful during communication aUned at convergence; 
ensure that an overemphasis on active learning does not Inhibit latent learning; link individual 
learning, that Is, Individuals' quest for personal Identity with forms of organizational life necessary 
for survival; provide opoortunltles for trainees to describe their descriptions of practice, that is, 
examine strategically the language used to prescribe their practices; and ensure that trainees are 
able to put knowledge to use In a practical situation that has meaning for them, that Is, relate 
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theory to practice In a mutually Interactive way. The concept of praxis and these very broad 
training prlncfples provide a framework for organizing the training process within a competency- 
based system In a maimer that preserves the power of the systematic approach while superseding 
It with a view of the trainee as a more active and collaborative paitlclpant. 



' For the source from which these principles are drawn, see Thomas, A. and Ploman, E. (Eds.) 
Learning and Development . Toronto: O.I.S.E. Press, 1985. The text Is a report of a symposium 
on global learning at which participants from disciplines outside of educational psychology 
presented research on learning. 

' For a comprehensive argument in favour of the convergence model of communication as an 
alternative to the commonly accepted S-M-C-R model, see Rogers, E. and Ktri'-ald, D. 
Communication Networks . New York: The Free Press, 1981. 

' For an explanation of the role of tact in teaching, see van Manen, Max, On the Tact of Teaching, 
CACA/ACEC Newsletter/Bulletin . October, 1988. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Bigge, M.L. Learning Theories for Teachers. Harper & Row, New York, 1982. 
Both historical and contemporary learning theories in the field of educational 
psychology are overviewed with respect to their implications for educational 
practice. Bigge employs a two-family classification (behaviourist and cog- 
nitive-field theory) to discuss contemporary theories, highlighting common 
and distinguishing features of each. He also introduces the work of promi- 
nent theorists to illustrate various subgroups contained withi n the two families 
of theories. 

Brookficld, S. Devebping Critical Thinkers. Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, 1987. 
The author treats critical thinking as a productive process that enables 
people to be more innovative and effective in every aspect of life and work. 
Four key areas of adult life, in which critical thinking can be applied, are 
examined: personal relationships, the workplace, politics and the media. In 
this book critical thinking is discussed without explicit reference to critical 
social theory. 

Ccrvcro, R. Effective Continuing Education for Professionab. Jossey-Bass, San 
Francisco, 1988. 

The author asks what sets the practice of continuing education apart from 
education in general and professional education in particular. The book is 
about how professionals learn, what motivates them to engage in professional 
education, what theories underlie programs of continuing education and how 
the institutional contexts of professional education shape its context. 

Crcmin, L. Public Education. Basic Books, New York, 1976. 

This short book provides a lucid linka^je between formal, nonformal and 
infoimal settings for learning. The author connects educational settings in 
such diverse institutional contexts as the church, the media, industry and 
entertainment. The process of education is viewed as a series of transactions 
between an indiviuual with a particular temperament and life history and one 
or more institutions of education that tend to relate to one another in 
configurations in the context of deliberate efforts toward self -development. 

Eurich, N.P. Corporate Classrooms: The Learning Business. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, New Jersey, 1985. 

This report on the $40 billion vital and expanding education sector in 
American business and industry examines the major dimensions of an 
absolutely essential part of this nation's educational resources. In-house 
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programs, facilities, corporate degree granting institutions and a national 
technological university— The Satellite University— are described and im- 
plications are drawn regarding business and industry, the nation's schools, 
methodologyforschools, continuing educationforadultsandhigher education. 

Evans,N. Post-EducationSociety: Recognizing Multsas Learners. Croom Helm, 
London, 1985. 

The author identifies the essence of post-industrialised society as a dilemma 
in which people accustomed to a relatively recently achieved freedom, 
founded on opportunities for individual choice in all walks of life, are rather 
suddenly confronted with the limits to these choices that are manifest in a 
post-industrial society. A reconceputalisation of the role of education in 
helping both those providing learning opportunities and those utilising them 
is offered. Educators are depicted as assisting others to understand what is 
involved in the transition from an industrialised to apost-industrialised society 
as co-explorers. The author contends that taking adult growth and devel- 
opment between the ages of 18 and 80 as seriously as the development of 
children and adolescents leads to a different formulation of how education 
can provide the learning opportunities required for an adult population in the 
future. 

Knowles, M. The Modem Practice of Adult Education, 2nd cdn. Association 
Press, New York, 1981. 

Knowles portrays the role and mission of the adult educator, the unique 
characteristics of adult learners, the administration of adult education pro- 
grams and the design and management of learning activities for adults. The 
text lays out the author's theory of androgogy and the facilitation of adult 
learning, in which the goals of the individual and of society are intertwined. 
Characteristics of adults as learners are prp'.-3nted as the basis for policy 
formulation, administration, curriculum ana instructor operations. The author, 
an internationally renowned adult educator, brings to bear over fifty years of 
experience. He has continuously subjected his experience to reflection 
through the lens of humanistic psychology and the social psychology of 
group dynamics. The manner in which this bible of adult education practice 
is written makes the content easily accessible to those working in the field. 

Rybash, ].M., Hoyer, W.J. & Roodin, P.A. Adult Cognition and Aging. 
Pergamon, New York, 1986. 

Extensive treatment of learning styles peculiar to adults is undertaken in this 
text. Particular attention is given to dialectical thinking as a post-formal style 
of adult thinking. The authors emphasise the observable strengths of adult 
cognition, and offer a conceptualisation of age-related cognitive changes in 
adult processing, knowing and thinking. 

Schon, D. Educating the Reflective Practitioner. Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, 
1987. 

The author describes various aspects of the process of reflection. In 
illuminating the relationship between theory and practice the author system- 
atically explores aspects of the reflection process beginning with its initial 
occurrence during practice (reflection-in-action); followed by thinking about 
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how one thought about it during practice (reflection-on-reflection-in-action); 
and finally engaging in a collaborative effort with a master in thinking about 
how one thought about it during practice (reciporcal reflection-on-relfection- 
in-action). Educational methods for ensuring that these reflective processes 
occur are posited. 

Schutze, H.G. & Istance, D. Recurrent Education Revisited. Almquist & Wicksill 
International, Stockholm, 1987. 

This report prepared for the Centre for Educational Research and Innovation 
of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development re-exam- 
ines recurrent education as a strategy for the distribution of education over 
the lifespan. One of the major issues dealt with in the report, which is relevant 
to vocational educators, is that of recurrent education and the world of work; 
in particular the contribution of education to greater participation in the 
workplace. 

Shor, I. Critical Teaching and Everyday Life. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1987. 

The author juxtaposes vocational-technical career education with liberal arts 
education in the context of the two-year community college. Through an 
analysis of the conflicts inherent in higher education for the masses, he is able 
to point to the liberating possibilities, which exist in education today despite 
the fact that in general technological advances tend to deskill jobs as a result 
of the further separation of conception and execution as the symbiotic 
dynamics of truly human work. 

Thomas, A. & Ploman, E. (eds). Learning and Development. Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education Press, Toronto, 1985. 
The papers in this volume represent the deliberations of an international 
symposium on learning and development held in Toronto and sponsored by 
United Nations University, Canadian International Development Agency and 
the Ontario I nstitute for Studies in Education. Thinkers from around the globe 
attempted to reconceptualise learning with the idea in mind that by drawing 
on research results, from disciplines outside educational psychology such as 
anthropology, biology, linguistics, neurology, political science, religious 
studies, sociology and others a view of education can be fashioned that 
reflects values generally attributed to the concept, process and aims of 
lifelong learning and education. The results of the symposium and the papers 
are summarised as six principles of global learning that can serve as a basis 
for planning and evaluating education programs. 

Wcrtsch, J.V. Vygotskyand the Social Formation of Mind. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1985. 

Drawing on other current research in cognitive studies, cross-cultural psy- 
chology, education and work by linguists and philosophers, the author has 
clarified activity theory as a major Russian psychological theory that depicts 
instruction as spanning an individual's developmental life cycle. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the development of higher order mental functioning. 
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